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‘*4 cow, the summer's calf, and a spike-horn bull ; behind them, a lord of the swamps 
swinging his antlered crest.”’ 
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A Canadian Tragedy 





Ghe Story of a Moose 


By Maxmilian Foster: Jilustrated by Carl Rungius 


VER there in the north by the 
() edge of the upper Ottawa lies a 
chain of ponds lost in the heart 
of solitude. Murmuring sedges rim 
their turgid waters, and summer sheets 
them with a rank, sick greenery of 
matted lily pads. Around lies a waste 
of bush—on one side the swamps of the 
black Beauchene; on the other, a wide 
sweep of heavy timber choked with 
torn and broken windfalls. Here track 
the moose, crossing from shore to 
shore, gorging on the lush and spongy 
lily-roots, or wallowing in the mal- 
odorous mud. Peace is theirs. Few 
journey in this wild, and there they 
grow — big moose, the bulls with 
antlers spreading an arm’s breadth 
across. 


Chabot—Chabot oi the Algonquins 
—sat at his cabin door. Below, on the 
shore of Bumb Creek, his canoe lay 
beached, still piled with his pack, an 
axe, and three rusty bear traps. He 
had just come down from the north— 
from the Beauchene—and his larrikins 
showed it. One was as full of holes as 
a rotten rabbit blanket, and the other 
dragged behind a disconsolate, flapping 
sole. As Chabot said explosively with 
an oath, the Beauchene was a place to 
send an enemy, but never to take a 
friend. ‘“ Moccasin dam gone!” he 
exclaimed, ruefully reflecting upon the 
condition of his footgear. Ina bucket 
at his elbow stood a new pair, fresh 
from the Hudson’s Bay store, soaking, 
against the time when he should try 
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them on. But presently his face 
lightened, and his air of slow dejection 
vanished like a cloud before the summer 
sun. 

““See um moose,” said he—this to 
Peter, heir of all the Chabots. ‘‘ See 
um one, two, four moose—one big, dam 
bull!" Peter evinced a proper interest, 
but Chabot had halted, again studying 
the deplorable condition of his mocca- 
sins. From this he turned to an in- 
spection of the larrikins soaking in the 
bucket. Having turned the water out 
of them, he tried on the pair, thrusting 
his feet into their soggy depths. Then 
he arose, squashing the leather into 
shape with a grunt of satisfaction. 

“How big dat moose?” demanded 
Peter, desiring accurate information. 

‘“‘Um—dunno. Mebbe so big bime- 
by—dunno.” He spread his arms to 
denote the width of antlers, and Peter, 
in derision, grinned. But Chabot gave 
no heed to the doubting of his heir. 
“‘Big moose, dat. Mos’ big moose I 
ever saw.” He turned slowly toward 
the north, his fat, bland face staring 
into the direction of the distant Beau- 
chene. ‘‘ Bimeby I go call dat moose. 
Mattawa feller give me ’leven—twenty 
—forty dollar. I kill um dat moose. 
Dunno—go shoot um dat moose, sure 
nuff.” 

Peter still sat, scratching his head in 
thought. A month before, by the judi- 
cious trading of certain mink and mush- 
quash skins and an otter pelt, he had 
become possessed of a gun. It was an 
archaic arm, a relic of bygone days, 
and was calculated to slay all within its 
neighbourhood without discrimination 
in favour of its owner. But Peter, 
having tried it with disastrous effect on 
a neighbour’s geese, was eager to use it 
on the moose, a quarry yet to fall 
before him. 

“‘Bimeby,” said Peter thoughtfully, 
‘‘bimeby I go kill um dat moose my- 
self.” 

“ Hunh!” 
scorn and disgust. 


exclaimed Chabot, with 
“ Bimeby I take 


um club.” He reached out, and with 
a brawny hand in Peter’s hair, his oily, 
black, and tangled hair, lifted Peter to 
his feet. 

“Sure,” said Chabot, “sure you go 
up in Beauchene, sartin you get lost. 
Bimeby you run.round holler. Bimeby 
you fall down. Den muckwa* come, 
and den Peter goo’-by. You try dat, 
sartin I take um club.” 

Peter frowned in recollection of that 
club. More than once he had felt it 
play a lively staccato upon his ribs— 
a sore memory that still stirred his 
imagination. But even so, he ached 
to go north into the Beauchene, though 
he knew he should ache still more were 
his fond parent to find him straying 
upon any portage in that wild. 

Summer waned. Over there in the 
north the nights grew crisp, and a 
growing, glittering moon stared down 
upon the solitude. At midday a mur- 
muring host of flies still came forth, 
but in the chill night air they died. 
Then the moose took comfort. Here, 
now, along the last pond in the- chain 
came a herd of four—a_ cow, the 
summer’s calf, and a spike-horn bull ; 
behind them, a lord of the swamps, a 
great bull swinging his antlered crest 
lightly as if these heavy fronds were 
wisps of straw. His horns, though 
fully grown, were still in the velvet— 
broad, and spread widely with massive 
palms. Following at the heels of the 
cow, he swept his way through the 
brush, strong and valiant, a black giant, 
slouching and ponderous in his stride. 

The sun dipped toward the hills, and 
already the night fog was lifting in the 
shadows of the trees. Stalking to the 
shore, the herd plunged into the shal- 
lows, and rolled, wallowing deeply in 
the mud. Grunting with satisfaction 
they lay there, and the baffled flies, 
droning in disappointment, withdrew 
and left them in peace. 

But short was their peace, indeed. 
The cow, rising to turn around, halted, 

* Algonquin for bear. / 
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and stood fixed there rigid in alarm. 
Across the pond the crack of a breaking 
twig sounded faintly in the listless air. 
With twitching ears she stared into the 
bush ; again a twig crackled under the 
tread of a heavy foot, and at that in- 
stant a passing breeze shook the spires 
of the black spruce overhead. Woof! 
With a snort of fright the cow drove 
the calf to its feet, and rushed to the 
shore, at her heels the spike-horn crazy 
with fear. But the big bull, facing the 
alarm, still stood out in the pond, his 
head fixed on high—temerarious, yet 
prepared discreetly for an _ instant 
flight. 

The bushes parted and a man stepped 
forth, and following was a boy—Chabot 
and the heir-apparent Peter. Once 
more Chabot had come up into the 
Beauchene to find where the moose 
were using, and as a signal favour, 
brought Peter with him, too. Here 
they stood, now, and the bull stared, 
red-eyed and fixed with wild surprise. 
His grey-black mane pushed forward, 
jets of steam spumed from his wrinkling 
nostrils, and—woof !—he snorted loudly. 
Then a passing gust swept him the 
terrorising taint. Woof! He lunged 
about, slow and awkward, snorted, and 
with a wild leap ploughed to the bank, 
breasted a windfall, and away went 
slashing through the forest. 

**See um dat moose, now?” asked 
Chabot. ‘‘Dat big moose—mos’ big 
moose I ever saw.” 

Peter stood transfixed, his mouth 
rounded, and his eyes great with eager- 
ness. Then he gasped. 

‘‘Sartin dat big moose,” said he. 
“Bimeby I shoot um dat moose— 
hey?” 

“*Hunh!” exclaimed Chabot. “‘ Bime- 
by I take um club!” 

There was no answer to this logic. 
But within Peter's soul cried out in 
protest. For ever—asked Peter of him- 
self—for ever was he to be a mere hewer 
of camp-wood; for ever a common 
drudge ? No, cried out the inner voice; 


and following at his fond parent’s heels, 
he took up the trail to camp. 

Now came the frosts, touching the 
maple with a brush of fiery red. Over- 
head, the moon grew round and big, 
and flights of south-bound fowl traded 
from pond to pond. Fall had come, 
and along the ranges the rut was under 
way. Peace no longer prevailed; in 
the herd of four the spike-horn bull 
was appreciating the first sad fruits of 
existence. He noted with growing 
concern the bellicose attitude of the 
master-lord ; for surly and jealous, the 
big bull mooned about the ridges grunt- 
ing fiercely, or in the swamps beat his 
heavy antlers against the alder’s trunks. 


‘Around his face hung the tattered velvet 


from his horns, now white and sharp 
about the points; and sometimes he 
dashed frantically down the hollows, 
and as frantically returned. Again, he 
prodded the spike-horn brusquely in the 
ribs, and the spike-horn wondered why. 
Uneasily the cow looked on. She 
watched these demonstrations, and 
bided her time. Then, one night, 
when the bull had gone charging down 
the slopes, she fled the opposite way, 
taking the calf, but leaving the be- 
puzzled spike-horn to settle his own 
affairs. Outraged at this desertion, he 
stood upon the hill-top, and felt resent- 
ment surging in his heart. Hark! 
There was the big bull coming back. 
The spike-horn’s mane ruffled forward, 
and a red gleam shot from his eye. 
Rage possessed him. He spread his 
legs apart, squaring himself for the 
combat. Oonh! he grunted, and at the 
sound there was an answering roar 
from the oncoming lord. In masterful 
imitation, the spike-horn beat his clubs 
—still cloaked in velvet—upon the 
bushes. Oonh! he roared. 
Crack—crash! The big bull tore 
through the bush, and with glowering 
eyes stood confronting his younger rival. 
But rage had seized the spike-horn. and 
he cast discretion to the winds. Roar- 
ing, he fell suddenly upon the big bull’s 
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flank, and jabbed him. viciously with 
short and stubby horns. A bellow of 
rage and pain burst from the giant ; he 
swung about, and driving down upon 
the spike-horn, threw him heavily upon 
his haunches. Then he gored brutally 
while the vanquished young one strug- 
gled to his feet, and, turning tail, the 
spike-horn fled squealing down the 
ridges before his infuriated vanquisher. 
Three days after this, still sore and 
aweary, the spike-horn lay in a swamp, 
where the black 
mud brought balm 
to his wounded 
ribs. Life was no 
longer what it had 
seemed in the first 
heyday of his 
youth, and solitude 
oppressed him. 
His heart grew 
fond with longing; 
he thought of a 
young, sleek vel- 
vety cow he had 
seen days before 
wallowing in the 
upper ponds. 
Where was the 
charmer now? He 
heaved slowly to 
his teet, and slunk 
down to the open 
water. Oonh! he 
grunted softly. 
What was that?. 


- “ The con 
From a_ neigh- 
bouring ridge 


came a dulcet tremolo, a soft answer 
to his call. E-ce-unh! It arose whis- 
pering on the night-air, a seductive 
chord; and with his eye aflame, the 
spike-horn charged across the shallows, 
and burst his way into the arbour 
beyond. There stood that self-same 
sleek and velvety cow, blandly cropping 
at the browse, and quite unaffected by 
his masterful presence. The spike- 
ho n was non-plussed ; he halted in his 
stride, and stared at the charmer. 





stood pixed there rigid 
in alarm.” 


Then he grunted again, and at this his 
adored looked superciliously about. 
Somehow, he had created an effect, so 
to push his suit, he fell to beating the 
bushes with his spikes, feeling strength 
and valour stirring in his breast; in his 
heart, a deep love. Surely the brave 
deserve the fair; the spike-horn lifted 
his head, and roared defiantly to the 
world. At first the world gave no 
answer, so the spike-horn roared again. 
Oonh! Oonh! Then more loudly—roonh ! 
The echoes were 
still beating from 
the hills across 
the evening quiet, 
when an answer- 
ing challenge came 
thundering down 
the flat—Woonh ! 
Woonh ! — hoarse 
and vengeful, the 
voice of mastery. 

Silence followed. 


The © spike-horn 

° stood with his 
i. mane ruffled in 
rage, his head 


lowered for the 
affray; again the 
heavy answer 
roared across the 
interval. Heheard 
the brush crash 
beneath theother’s 
tread, still again 
he roared, and out 
from the timber 
yonder strode the 
big bull. Wrath possessed the colos- 
sus. He beat his horns upon the trees 
till they clashed like steel! striking upon 
steel, and at a clipping stride rushed to 
the combat. The spike-horn irreso- 
lutely paused. He beheld his ancient 
foe, and his spirit weakened. There 
stood the cow, looking on, and then 
mischievously, as if to provoke the 
affray ; she lowed softly—oow ! eunh! 
Enough; the spike-horn blared back 
with valiant purpose. He roared loudly, 
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and the big bull, rushing the cover, fell 
upon him like an avalanche. Then fled 
the cow. 

The conflict was short. Once more 
the lord of the swamps smashed down 
the weakling’s guard, jabbed him vi- 
ciously, and with guttural bellows drove 
the usurper over the hill-top, and far 
from the scene of his wooing. So, sore 
and violent with impotent rage, the 
spike-horn again sought seclusion in a 
swamp, where for a week he lay in 
silence. 

“ Fine night,” said Chabot ; “‘ sartin 
I go call um dat moose.” Peter 
grinned. He sat on his hams intently 
silent, while the head of the house of 
Chabot stood before the fire rolling a 
square of birch-bark, now heating it in 
the flame—now bending it upon his 
knee. Presently, with a dexterous 
hand, he twisted it into shape—a 
moosehorn with a superior tone, fit to 
draw from his haunts the wariest moose. 
Binding it with a thong of spruce-root, 
Chabot trimmed the edges to his 
satisfaction, and then with a solemn 
wink at Peter, lifted it to his lips. 
Oow! eunh! he grunted seductively— 
eunh ! 

‘‘Sartin call um dat moose,” said he. 

Peter reached out and took the horn. 
Often in the family manse on Bumb 
Creek he “had listened to his parent 
practising; often when there was 
nothing else to amuse, Peter had tried 
a simulation of the cow’s wooing call. 
With a sidewise look at his father, he 
breathed into the horn—grunted once 
appealingly—and then throated the 
long call, the sonorous whine of the 


love-sick charmer of the wild. Chabot 
nodded. 
“Not so bad. Sartin bimeby you 


call um moose. Dunno—mebbe.” 
Silence lay upon the forest. Treading 
softly, Chabot and the eager Peter 
linked through the bush toward the 
distant pond. Chabot led, bearing his 
rifle and the moose-horn ; Peter bearing 
only a frayed and dissolute H.B. 


blanket, many seasons the worse for 


wear. “Why you bring um dat 
blanket ?”’ Chabot demanded, keen 


with scorn. ‘‘ Moose-hunter—dam— 
take no blanket.” Part of his philoso- 
phy was that to ensure success one 
must suffer every discomfort of wet and 
cold. “ Bimeby moose come—no say 
nothing—dam blanket; can’t shoot.” 
But Peter had another reason for bear- 
ing this extra burden. In a hollow log 
beside the canoe, he had stored his 
precious gun, and determination nerved 
him. He was bound to fling at least 
one bullet into the ribs of that lordly 
bull, and no threat of club could stay 
his purpose. But he was also aware 
that Chabot would never suffer him in 
the canoe along with this deadly arm. 
So the blanket was to serve a double 
purpose—to sit upon and to hide his 
destroying weapon. ‘‘ Bimeby,” he 
sniffed evasively, “‘ bimeby catch um 
cold.” And Chabot only grinned in 
derision. 

They launched the canoe, and Chabot 
went off into the bush a piece, searching 
for the paddle. Peter, with a dexterous 
gesture, slipped his gun aboard, and hid 
it within the blanket. 

** Don’t say northin’,” warned Chabot, 
“don’t hit um canoe wit’ paddle. 
Bimeby see moose.”’ 

Peter nodded, and they pushed from 
the shore. 

In the quiet air arose a soft appealing 
murmur, a low, seductive cadence. It 
stole through the silent, austere forest, 
filling the world with a querulous echo. 
A gang of ducks, disturbed from the 
neighbouring sedge, arose with a heavy 
splash, and whisked away above the 
trees, clamouring at the disturber. 
Back from the hills beat the sound, and 
after it—silence. A half-hour passed ; 
the sun had dropped below the distant 
hills, and a light vapour eddied about 
the chill surface of the pond. Again 
the moose-horn tried the distant covers 
—louder and more appealing. No 
answer. 
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“ Sartin dat moose a long way off,” 
exclaimed Chabot. 

“ Dunno,” answered Peter, in dejec- 
tion, ‘‘ mebbe he got un cow a’ready.”’ 

Long shadows stole across the pond, 
and the moon overhead, fleecy, first, in 
the light of the dying sun, gave forth a 


radiant gleam. Darkness came. Once 
more Chabot tried the horn. E-unh! 
E-ee-00-o00-oonh! A _ long, wailing 


bellow, agonising and full of lovelorn 
sorrow—loneliness, a cry of solitude. 

A quick movement of the two set the 
canoe rocking 
upon the placid 
pond. What was 
that? They listen- 
ed, their nostrils 
spread, their 


breath whistling 
in the stillness. 
Oonh! Then— 

la 


Runh ! , 
“Over there!” 
hissed Chabot in 
a whisper. He 
pointed to a 
neighbouring hill, 
his eyes glittering 
with satisfaction. 
“ No—not over 





and only his heavy breathing disturbed 
the quiet air. Unh/ what was that? 
He heard a soft appealing murmur—a 
low, seductive cadence—steal through 
the whispering night. With beating 
heart he listened, and the echo died 
away. Silence again. Cautiously he 
moved in the direction of the sound. 
Once again, as he plied through the 
darkening forest aisles, he heard the 
call go up; then again—loudly and dis- 
tinct. Unh! he grunted—unh—oonh ! 

Across the hills came another sound, 
a fiercer, deeper 
answer to the 
horn — woonh — 
runh! But the 
spike-horn, 
ploughing through 
the bush for a 
while heard 
nothing but the 
dulcet obbligato, 
the soft appeal, 
the __ birch-horn 
simulating thecry 
of love. The big 
bull, swaggering 
and _ self-con- 
scious, was bound 
for the wooing, 


there!” cried too. At his heels 
Peter. ‘“ Hunh trotted the sleek 
—listen; over and velvet cow, 
here !”’ vainly trying to 

They hearken- ** The spike-horn lifted his head and roarea draw him from 
ed again. “ By defiantly to the world.” her rival. But 
gar!” exclaimed the big bull, 


Chabot, “ here um two moose ; bimeby 
fight, mebbe.”’ 

The spike-horn bull stood in a cedar 
swamp, his feet spread apart and his 
head hanging low. All day he had 
been running up and down the ridges, 
and now that night was come he 
paused to listen. Perhaps in this quiet 
he would hear the voice of his charmer 
—perhaps; but he had scant hope. A 
near by owl screamed, and he started, 
nervous at every unwonted sound. But 
then silence fell again upon the forest, 


arrogant in his might, was disposed 
to pay double court; at any rate, 
to look upon the charms o1 this 
other cow. Aarnh! whined his dole- 
ful mate—aarnh! But he still made 
on. Again she whined, crying like a 
whimpering hound, when the bull halted 
and looked back. Should he goor not ? 
Truly he that hesitates is lost. Once 
more the tones of the horn floated over 
the interval, and with a loud answer, 
he pressed forward, ignoring the appeals 
to return. 
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On the hill-top overlooking the pond 
paused the spike-horn bull. Oonh! 
Oonh! he grunted. The effect was 
magical. Below from the pond came 
a soft, insinuating answer; from the 
opposite hill, a loud, roaring challenge. 
Eagerness fled from the heart of the 
spike-horn; it was his enemy’s voice. 
He stood there, wild with rage, yet 
prudently prepared for flight. Once 
more: the horn sounded, and the big 
bull gave the answer, ending with 
another challenge roar. No, the spike- 
horn had learned a lesson of discretion, 
and at heavy cost. He would not 
answer the challenge, but still he would 
steal down to the pond for at least one 
look at his charmer. So softly, gliding 
like a shadow, he stepped down the 
ridge, silently, with no more noise than 
a hunting mink would make. In this 
way he reached the soft ground below, 
and was just turning toward the pond, 
when a light air wheeled across the flat. 
Whoo! What was that? His nose 
stretched forth, wrinkling, and tried the 
passing breeze. Whoo! One gulp of 
the tainted air turned him right about, 
and he fled, stealing away terrified. 

On came the big buli unwarned. 
He reached the low ground, and stood 
there beating his horns upon the trees. 
Again he grunted, again and again. 
Slosh—slosh—slosh! He heard the 
fair one treading along the shadows; 
so he thought; but it was Chabot 
threshing the water with a_ paddle. 
Ow-eunh ! called Chabot. 

A sudden crash broke forth from the 
bush. ‘‘Coming,’’ hissed Chabot. 
Peter, with a convulsive movement, 
dragged forth the gun beneath him. 
He stretched it out over the bow of the 
canoe, and with thumping heart, waited, 
his finger on the trigger. Again— 
another crash. Out into the shallows 
rushed a black hulk—a moose! It stood, 
for an instant revealed in the moonlight, 
and Chabot, dropping his gun, curs2d 
aloud. It was the cow; she had rushed 
in to drive away her rival. There she 


stood, looking everywhere, grunting in 
her rage. 

“Dam!” said Chabot. 
dat dam——” 

A ripping detonation cut him short ; 
from the bow of the canoe shot forth 
a streak of flame lighting the black 
shadows under the leaning trees. Night 
roared with a thousand echoes, and the 
choking fumes of powder hung heavy 
upon the air. There for an instant 
stood the cow in silence, but only for 
an instant. A hoarse bellow of fear 
burst from her; she turned about, and 
galloped madly for cover. Crash— 
crash—crash—away she went, and 
before her fled the bull. 

“* What for you shoot um dat cow?” 
cried the wrathful voice of Chabot. 
*“‘ By gar, you miss um, too. Sartin— 
by gar—sartin I take um—dam——” 

High into the night arose the swift 
staccato of a thumping club and the 
loud yells of Peter, heir of all the 
Chabots. 

Once frightened, a moose goes far. 
For three days Chabot tracked the 
forest, circling widely, before he found 
again where the big moose was ranging 
with his cow. Meanwhile, Peter was 
marooned in camp, his back and ribs 
still a sore reminder of that dramatic 
night. Beyond the last of the Beau- 
chene ponds Chabot at last ran upon 
the quarry’s track—a deep-beaten run- 
way where the moose came down to the 
water inthe night. An open barren lay 
around the pond —a dark pug-hole 
fathoms deep with mud. Chabot looked 
about. He picked up the trail, and 
followed, marking the way toward the 
timber. Deviously it led along the 
barren’s edge, and at last turned toward 
a neighbouring ridge. Under foot, the 
dried leaves lay deep, noisy, and alarm- 
ing, and for fear of starting the game 
again, Chabot dared go no farther. 
But he made sure before returning that 
it was the big bull, or, at any rate, one 
quite as large; for where the moose 
passed between two trees at least an 


**See um 
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arm’s breadth across, his horns had 
chipped the bark on both. 

“Sartin dat big moose,’ Chabot 
reflected ; ‘‘ sartin dat same bull.” 

Peter still sat by the fire cleaning his 
beloved gun, when a crackling twig 
gave warning. Thrusting the rifle into 
the bushes, he settled into a dejected 
attitude, and gave no answer to Chabot’s 
surly “Hunh!” But presently Peter 
noted that his father’s sullen reserve 
was melting like spring snow on a 
southern hillside. 

‘* See um dat moose?” asked Peter, 
tentatively. 

Chabot turned round. 
moose—find track.” 

Delight spread upon Peter’s solemn 
face. ‘You find um, hey? Moom— 
good! Bimeby I go——” 

Chabot’s hand reached for the kettle- 
prop—a long and supple staff of ash— 
and his fingers closed upon it. ‘‘ Hoh!” 
he cried, and Peter said no more. 

“‘Bimeby I go call um dat moose,” 
Chabot announced ; “ bimeby J go kill 
um.” 

He settled himself before the fire, and 
with his skinning knife fell to trimming 
the edges of his moose-horn. Peter 
debated. What course shall he pursue? 
Over yonder was the big bull, and he 
had never killed a moose. For ever 
should he be a hewer of camp-wood ; 
for ever a common drudge ? 

‘““Where you see um dat moose?” 
he asked, his keen eyes belying the 
innocence of his voice, and Chabot fell 
a victim to the duplicity of his son and 
heir. 

** No see um moose—find um by big 
barren—hunh!” 

Peter arose and sauntered into the 
bush. Once out of sight, he took to 
his heels, and ten minutes later was 
stripping a square of bark from a birch, 
and twisting it horn-shape; whistling 
gaily as he worked. This finished, he 
slouched back to the fire. 

‘* Peter, you sit by fire; I go call um 
moose.” Chabot arose, gun in hand. 


** No see um 





“Fine night, sure ‘nuff; hear um 
moose—bimeby see um.” 

He strode off up the trail, and Peter 
leaped to his feet. He waited till the 
retreating footsteps died away; then 
kicked out the fire and snatched up 
his gun and horn. With one last look 
around, he sped away in pursuit, and 
silence once more resumed her own. 

Up and down the ranges ran the 
spike-born, still looking for his cow. 
From the lower Beauchene, eastward 
into the edge of the big barren, his 
chase led on. He raced along the 
ridges, grunting now and then, or in 
the swamps halted, pawing pot-holes 
in the black mire and beating the 
alders with his horns. A_ frenzy 
possessed him, for the rutting rage had 
filled him anew with valour. What was 
the big bull to him, or any foe before 
him? Runh! he grunted hoarsely, 
and almost as if in echo, the droning 
call of a wooing cow sounded across 
the barren. A moment's silence; then 
he roared the answer. 

On a neighbouring ridge lay the big 
bull and his cow. He, too, heard the 
call and pricked his ears. Unh! he 
grunted softly, and the cow, lying in 
a neighbouring thicket, lifted to her 
feet. There she stood, listening, her 
ears wagging like a semaphore, and a 
sullen light in her eye. In truth, the 
course of true love to her had proved 
a rough, uneven path—an experience 
hardly to be desired. Before her lord 
she had been driven from range to 
range—knocked about in the bull's 
moments of frenzied displeasure— 
goaded, gored, and harried along the 
runways. Now she awaited only the 
opportunity to flee his presence; and 
once more the call of another charmer 
sounded in his ears. 

Runh! Runh! The big bull swept 
his horns from side to side, beating the 
bushes in his way. With a long stride 
he marched down toward the barren, 
the cow close at his heels. She was 
silent now—on the watch, waiting. 
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She followed till they reached the edge 
of the cover, and there the bull raised 
his voice again—wunh! runh! Across 
the barren came an answer— unh! 
oonh !—the challenge of the spike-horn. 
Then silence. 

A light air sighed among the trees. 
It swept over the bull and his cow, 
eddied a moment among the tops, and 
then blew straight across the opening. 
Whoo! The spike-horn sniffed the 
breeze, tainted with the blended scent 
of man and moose. Whoo! he sniffed, 
and was silent. Softly he crept along 
the fcrest-edge, cautiously trying the 
air. But once more the breeze had 
died away, and the scent was gone. 
Now came again the horn’s low voice, 
stirring the echoes on the _ hill. 
Hoarsely, the big bull answered, and 
forgetting all, the spike-horn roared the 
challenge back. 

Far down the barren arose the cry of 
anothercow. Dismally soft, it wavered 
over the sleeping forest and murmured 
to the skies, rising and falling in waves 
of sorrowful sound. Chabot, hidden in 
the brush out there upon the barren, 
heard, and raised his head to look. 

““Hunh! Dam cow call um away.” 

A dense silence fell upon the forest- 
world ; on one side stood the big bull 
listening, on the other the spike-horn 
raptly intent. Then breaking from the 
cover, the spike-horn raced down the 
open barren, grunting as he sped along. 
Runh ! roared the big bull, following. 
In vain Chabot yodled upon his horn. 
Once he stopped the pair, but a soft 
grunt from the other charmer down 
below tolled them along anew. 

**Hunh!” exclaimed Chabot, sud- 
denly and with attentive ear. ‘‘ Hunh! 
What dat?” He listened anew to the 
other call, heard it come floating out 
of the distance, throaty and alluring, 
and witha savage curse, struck his hand 
upon his knee. 

“Who call um dat moose?” he 
cried aloud. 

It was Peter—the graceless Peter— 


gone moose-hunting on his own 
account. Chabot swore again. 

The spike-horn bull halted with a 
crash of breaking wood. Whoo! The 
air was rank with the scent of man. 
Whoo! he snuffed aloud, and the big 
bull heard him snorting. But before 
he could turn to flee—aarn! aarn! 
e-unh !—came the whine of a moose- 
calf. Peter, indeed, was trying all his 
arts. Again the big bull roared, and 
though the spike-horn had detected the 
cheat of the horn, he stood there, 
awaiting the climax. 

Oonh! Oonh! he grunted, and at the 
challenge, out rushed the big bull, 
crashing down the thickets, and like a 
whirlwind tearing into the open. Oonh ! 
Woonh ! he bellowed—and a crash like 
a clap of thunder broke from the bush 
before him. 

Hill spoke to hill in the trail of the 
ripping report. Over the barren floated 
a cloud of white and fleecy smoke, and 
the air was rancid with its odour. Cling- 
bang! Again the night shocked with 
the thunder-burst, and with one wild 
plunge, the big bull swayed, gasped 
with a deep-drawn breath, and fell to 
his knees. His head, crowned with 
massive horns, shook from side to side; 
his breath whistled in a deep-drawn 
sigh. Clip-bang! His head fell for- 
ward, he heaved once with a violent 
shudder, and fell, rolling upon his 
side. 

Out of the thicket raced a form— 
wild-eyed, with a white and drawn 
face. With demoniac yells of joy, it 
raced up to the flank of the dying 
quarry, and screamed anew. It was 
Peter, and around his head he waved 
a smoking gun, ruined for ever now, 
and with its fore-end shattered from 
the barrel. ‘‘ Whoop!” he yelled, 
and at that juncture, a stout hand 
reached out in the darkness and seized 
him by the hair. . With an agile 
wrench, Peter tore himself free. 

“Sartin I kill um dat bull!” he 
yelled. “‘ Look—you see um dead!” 
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A CANADIAN TRAGEDY 


Chabot looked, and his mouth 
opened wide. There lay the bull, a 
colossus, whose head was crowned 


with antlers an arm’s breadth across. 
“ By gar!” he exclaimed, “sartin you 


kill um big moose.” 
Beyond, among the ridges, a pair ot 
moose swept along the runways. One 


was a Sleek and velvety cow, the other 
a spike-horn bull. 
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THE WAR OF TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD 
VII 


Britain’s Position: 


A Candid Criticism 


By Sidney Brooks 


[Under this heading we have dealt with American engineering enterprise, with Bzitish energy in 
Far Eastern fields, with German state-aided industries, and with the advent of Colonial enterprise and 


capital in the home market. 


In this and the immediately succeeding articles we shall deal chiefly with 


British concerns which still hold, and are extending their hold upon, the markets of the world, and 


with some of the successful American invaders. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the competition 


between America, Germany and Britain, and every new move is of interest. ] 


development, England enters the 

twentieth century in a spirit of 
dissatisfaction and national pessimism. 
Her supremacy in trade has gone; her 
politics and Parliament seem to be 
slipping down to the Continental level ; 
she is harassed and humiliated by the 
stress of a protracted, costly, and 
grievously miscalculated war; and a 
profound distrust of the capacity of 
their public men permeates the masses. 
Wherever Englishmen look—to their 
educational system, their public services, 
their export returns, or to the national 
defences—they find and feel themselves 
laboriously behindhand. They see 
rivals trenching on the enjoyment of 
all the old monopolies that, up to 
thirty years ago, were the exclusive 
possession of England. They see 
America reaching out, with an almost 
irritating consciousness of success, for 
the commercial predominance of the 
world. They see the exact intelligence 
and patient enterprise of the Germans 
invading all markets and _ ousting 
British goods. Along every highway 
and on every sea competitors, pushing, 
scientific, and thrifty, have arisen to 
challenge their old-time control, and 
England, as she faces the situation, 
has to confess herself unable to grapple 
with it. The cankers of a long peace 


A FTER eighty years of unparalleled 


and a seemingly endless surfeit of 
prosperity have brought carelessness 
and overconfidence and a blind faith in 
her own star. In war as in commerce, 
in education as in diplomacy, the old 
methods and the old machinery have 
been kept in use too long, fostering an 
intense and tenacious conservatism 
and voting down reform as at once 
unnecessary and impertinent. They 
did well enough in their day, the day 
of happy, undisputed monopoly, but 
under the stern test of competition one 
after another is seen to be breaking 
down. Itisthis that England is painfully 
realising. She needs, and knows it at 
last, a radical reform—not the kind of 
reform which claimed too much of her 
time and thoughts during the nine- 
teenth century, not tinkering with the 
Constitution or enlarging the suffrage, 
but a reform of mental attitude, a re- 
moulding and a re-adaptation of the 
national spirit. 

It is easy enough to blame England 
for the falling-off the last half-century 
has witnessed, but one has to remember 
the unique temptations that beset her. 
Take, for instance, the two decades 
between 1850 and 1870. While Europe 
was struggling through a chaos of 
revolutions and the United States riven 
with civil war, England had no more 
serious domestic trouble to contend 
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with than a Chartist agitation, a street 
riot, a mere affair of police. From the 
passing of the great Reform Bill in the 
early thirties up till to-day nothing has 
disturbed the harmonious sequence of 
her history. The Home Rule move- 
ment seemed at one time likely to 
deserve the name of a crisis, but it 
passed, as Free Silver in America has 
passed, leaving behind it nothing 
more momentous than the temporary 
break-up of the party that supported 
it. Otherwise the Victorian era is 
a dignified, orderly narrative of 
broadening liberties at heme and 
immense expansion abroad. This 
then, was the first of the chances that 
fought on England’s side. She had 
peace, while the rest of the world was 
at war. She had the leisure and the 
opportunity, denied to all her com- 
petitors, to engage in commerce. In 
the race for trade and empire circum- 
stances gave her a seventy years’ start. 
The field was clear of rivals. The 
earth-hunger had not begun, and com- 
merce was sneered at as beneath the 
dignity of warlike races. Enormous 
as were her initial advantages, Eng- 
land turned them to excellent account. 
She saw her chance to become the 
workshop of the world, and, brilliantly 
seized it. Agriculture was sacrificed at 
a stroke that industries might thrive, 
and, trusting to her exhaustless supply 
of coal, her fleet of merchantmen, and 
the skill of her labourers, England 
aimed directly at a manufacturing 
monopoly of the earth. 

And, roughly speaking, she suc- 
ceeded. The country grew in pros- 
perity at a speed like that of the 
United States during the past half- 


decade. Living on American food- 
stuffs, England sold her machinery 


and manufactured goods to the entire 
world, and her accumulated capital 
flowed out across the seven seas to lay 
the whole earth under tribute. London 
grew to be not merely the greatest finan- 
cial exchange, but virtually the only 


one. It was a period such as even 
America is never likely to see. English- 
men themselves look back on it now 
and half wonder whether it was real. 
“Our difficulty then,” said an En- 
glish manufacturer, ‘‘was, not to get 
orders, but to know which to refuse.” 
And no one, of course, imagined for a 
moment that it would not last for ever. 
No one saw the menace to British 
trade that underlay Bismarck’s policy 
of masterful aggrandisement. No one, 
least of all, expected to live to behold 
the New World underselling the Old 
in manufactures, as she had just begun 
to do in agricultural products. 

One must admit the temptation was 
unique. There are other things be- 
sides liberty that can be purchased 
and retained only at the price of cease- 
less vigilance, and among them is such 
a monopoly of trade as England en- 
joyed in the sixties. But the owner- 
ship of a monopoly is not conducive to 
vigilance, least of all among English- 
men, whose natural instinct it is to let 
the morrow take care of itself. With 
one accord they declared that things 
were good enough as they were; that 
changes, improvements, were costly 
and unnecessary; and that their com- 
mercial position was too strongly en- 
trenched to be in danger of attack. 
Their wealth, their power, their pros- 
perity caged them up in a fool’s para- 
dise of security and indifference, and 
hence have flowed many of the charac- 
teristics that to-day handicap the 
English in the new age of competition. 
That fatal complacency of theirs, their 
lordly, unaccommodating ways of doing 
business, the national myopia that will 
never unreservedly admit that English 
methods are not the best, and the 
shortsightedness that will not risk a 
pound to-day to earn five next week 
—all these traits are the product of 
that halcyon age of monopoly, when 


the rest of the world had either 
to buy from England or to go 
without. 
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Nor is it alone in commerce that 
this suspicion of novelty, as something 
dangerous and ensnaring, has done its 
work. The universities cling to the 
dead languages, and hardly make an 
effort to equip the youth of the country 
for the life of to-day. Englishmen 
cannot, seemingly, be induced to regard 
education seriously. The new Bir- 
mingham University, started by Mr. 
Chamberlain, after the model of Cornell 
and similar institutions in America, has 
had the utmost difficulty in getting 
together the necessary funds for its 
buildings. Indeed, but for the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Carnegie, the first earnest 
attempt to bring technical education in 
England up-to-date, might easily have 
fallen through—and this in spite of the 
backing of the most forceful statesman 
in the country. Could anything be 
more ominously significant of the 
English attitude towards scientific in- 
struction? The days are dead when 
Englishmen honoured themselves by 
endowing seats of learning. The great 
names of American industry are one 
and all connected with schools, colleges, 
and universities that their wise liberality 
has founded. But in England, until 
the magnificent example and exception 
made but yesterday by the late Cecil 
Rhodes, it has been the rarest possible 
thing for a millionaire to reckon educa- 
tion among the objects of his benevo- 
lence. To appeals from charitable and 
religious bodies his purse is always 
open, but the claims of education do 
not interest him. Even to Oxford and 
Cambridge, which are the pride of 
every Englishman, bequests and gifts 
come as rarely as angel’s visits. Nor 
does the State step into the gap left 
vacant by individual indifference. Edu- 
cation in England is free and compul- 
sory, but the best English Board 
School hardly reaches the standard of 
the worst of the American Public 
Schools, and falls far below the average 
maintained in Germany. The whole 
system is confused, and indeed almost 


chaotic, as any system must be which 
is a compromise between the Church 
of England theologians on the one 
hand and the “ Undenominationalists ” 
on the other. The great seminaries 
which have made England famous, such 
as Rugby, Eton, Charterhouse, Marl- 
borough, and so on, are, it is true, 
magnificent training-grounds for a 
governing race, and in Germany, 
France, and America ‘attempts have 
been made to reproduce them. But 
they are restricted to the sons of the 
well-to-do, and they do far more to 
mould the characters than the minds 
of their pupils. Teaching is their weak 
point, as it is the weak point of all 
English education. Compared with 
their two great rivals, the English do 
not appear really to believe in educa- 
tion, or, if they do, they are over-ready 
to seize on the smallest obstacle as an 
excuse for not acting on their belief. 
One never quite gets rid of the idea 
that in England cricket is thought more 
of than knowledge. 

England, one must always remember, 
though politically a democracy, is any- 
thing but democratic in spirit. It isa 
democracy, presided over by a monarchy 
and ruled by an oligarchy. Each 
successive Cabinet shows how small is 
the ring of noblemen, large land-owners, 
and retired merchants from which 
ministers may be drawn. To reach 
Cabinet rank in England a big private 
income is an essential. Without it no 
man can hope to force his way into the 
charmed circle. I do not recall an 
instance of wealth, as wealth—divorced, 
that is, from birth or ability—being 
used as a stepping stone to the ministry. 
But the politician who aims at the 
highest offices in England, however 
capable and however well-born, must. 
generally speaking, be able to show a 
well-lined purse before he can expect 
official recognition or the confidence of 
the people. The habit of mind which 
has set up this barrier against the needy 
political adventurer, has also, of course, 
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very greatly restricted the field which 
a Prime Minister is permitted to survey 
in choosing his colleagues. To be a 
member of one of the historic govern- 
ing families, with a large rent-roll, the 
backing of society, decent manners and 
appearance, and the merest modicum of 
ability, is a sure passport to office. 
Without these advantages it takes 
almost superhuman capacities to bring 
a man to the front. Mr. Chamberlain, 
for instance, is by all odds the strongest 
man in the Cabinet, if not in England. 
He amassed in his early years a large 
fortune by working an American patent 
for the manufacture of screws. Yet it 
is no secret that the inner patrician 
ring resent his present position as an 
invasion on their hereditary right to 
fill all the important offices of State 
themselves, and would willingly, if they 
dared, get rid of this all-conquering 
“provincial tradesman.’’ No such 
considerations hamper the American 
He 
is confronted by no “ governing class,” 


| born in the purple, and looking upon 
| office as a birth-right. 


Subject to the 
necessities of politics, he is free to 
choose the best man wherever he can 
find him. Here, again, he has an 


immense advantage over an English 


Premier who is bound by a tradition 
having all the force of law, to pick out 
his colleagues from among the members 
of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. His area of choice is 
thus doubly restricted—first by the in- 
ordinate claims of ‘‘the hereditary 
rulers,” and secondly by the Parlia- 
mentary qualification. 

A Cabinet so chosen must of necessity 
have an aristocratic flavour. It cannot 
help being tender of antiquated privi- 
leges, vested interests and the venerable 
practices of the pre-competitive age. 
It thinks more of good form than of 
solid work, prefers elegence to efficiency, 
and perpetuates the disastrous idea that 
Government is an affair of charming 
manners and the small arts of con- 








descension. Inevitably, too, it is out 
of touch with the business world. It 
is now almost a hundred years since 
Napoleon dubbed his great rival 
‘a nation of shopkeepers,” yet the 
moral of the jibe has not yet 
been taken to heart by the British 
Government. In Germany we see 
the whole force of the State devoted 
to pushing German commerce. The 
Kaiser himself acts on occasion the 
part of Imperial commercial traveller, 
and every department of national life'is 
organised on the principles of science. 
In America trade and agriculture are 
frankly recognised as the bases of 
national prosperity, and the Adminis- 
tration works prodigiously with a 
single eye to their futherance. But 
to the English mindarins commerce is 
a negligible quantity. The State, as 
such, does little or nothing for it. 
The diplomatic service, which other 
nations are converting into an agency 
of commercial travellers, is still in 
England a convenient refuge for 
younger sons and aristocratic fainéants. 
The army is still the plaything of the 
privileged, and the War Office, in the 
interests of vested incapacity, violates 
every business principle known to man. 
Except possibly in the Colonial Office 
and in the Fleet, administration in 
England is hide-bound, inefficient, and 
swayed more by social influences than 
the wish to get the right man in the 
right place. The career is not always 
open to talent. Americans know the 
phrase ‘‘an aristocracy of  office- 
holders.” In England they have the 
fact—and its consequences. 

To be unscientific forty years ago 
mattered little. To-day it matters 
everything, and England has mainly 
herself to thank if she finds herself 
falling behind in the race for trade. 
Her want of earnestness in educational 
matters and the unwillingness or in- 
ability of the State to concentrate on 
the development of commerce are the 
chief reasons for her falling-off. There 
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are, however, others of an external 
nature and not under her control. One 
is the rise of a consolidated German 
Empire, making science its guiding 
star and arming itself for the battle of 
trade with the same laborious precision 
—the same microscopic exactness that 
thirty years ago humbled France at 
Sedan. Another is the development of 
the inexhaustible resources of America 
since the close of the Civil War. This 
is a new and ominous factor in interna- 
tional life that may yet vitally affect 
the relations between Europe and the 
United States. 

But after all, the causes of England’s 
relative decline lie mainly in herself. 
Before the American advance she must 
give way, because America is too big, 
too wealthy, too energetic to be success- 
fully withstood. But there is no reason 
why England should not be as scientific 
as Germany, why she should not make 
a superb fight for the second place. 
She has allowed herself to be hampered 
by sheer negligence in the use of her 
opportunities. Trade unionism, too, 
has done much to thwart her by 
limiting production, curbing initiative, 
reducing the hours of labour and vir- 
tually removing from employers the 
control of their own works. But 
fundamentally it is in the character 
and mental attitude of the average 
Englishman that the causes of inferi- 
ority must be sought—in his intense 
conservatism and his easy-going view 
of business. What the Englishman 
is to the Italian in energy and specula- 
tive pluck, that the American is to the 
Englishman. The American will adopt 
a thing just because it is new; the 
Englishman will cling to one just 
because it is old. A country where 
business is everything has an enormous 
pull over a country where business is 
merely business—an unpalatable inter- 
ruption of the main purpose of life. 

England has reached a crisis in 
her fate and is slowly realising it. 
With American steel rails, shoes, 





bridges and machinery flooding the 
English market, and followed up by a 
constant stream of German manufac- 
tures, the need for a thorough reform 
is being brought home in that practical 
fashion which Englishmen appreciate. 
The discovery has spread dismay and 
confusion, and the pessimism engendered 
is all the greater by contrast with the 
former confidence and prosperity. This 
is something that should not be for- 
gotten. The feelings of one who after 
starting on equal terms finds himself 
overtaken in the race may be bitter 
enough; but their poignancy is as 
nothing compared with his emotions 
who, after having secured a command- 
ing lead, watches his rivals diminishing 
it bit by bit. And that is England’s 
position. It is not that she has fallen 
behind; it is that her supremacy is 
not what it was, that other competitors 
are creeping up and that she is tor- 
mented by the fear that they will out- 
strip her. Hence a chapter of lamenta- 
tions of quite extravagant exuberance. 
To take them all literally—and they 
cover the whole field of national life— 
one would have to conclude that British 
commerce was in its death struggles, 
the British Empire tottering to its fall, 
and England herself sinking into a 
third-rate power. But the truth of it 
is that, while there is much to be done 
in the way of reform, the commercial 
and political position of Great Britain 
is still of extraordinary strength. The 
total value of her external trade is over 
£300,006,000 a year more than any 
other nation; she is still the greatest 
exporter in the world; her navy is 
absolutely unrivalled and must long 
remain so; a more than handsome 
share of the world’s carrying trade falls 
to her mercantile marine ; the Empire 
she has founded is unparalleled in his- 
tory for its vastness, loyalty and pros- 
perity ; and her army, after some bitter 
experiences, has just given signal proof 
of constancy and ability to learn its 
business. 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 


Not much in all this, surely, to justify 
pessimism. Indeed to one who knows 
how the European nations detest 
England, envy her stability and suc- 
cess, and profess to think themselves 
endangered by the rapacity, there 
is something almost humorous in the 
sight of Englishmen plunging into a fit 
of nervous self-depreciation. So far as 
I can see, the facts do not warrant 
lamentation. Granted that the com- 
mercial sceptre must eventually pass to 
America, enough will still be left for 
England to make a living. The times 
call not for dejection, but for resolution. 
The great need of England is science, 
and the next decade or two will show 
how far she is sincere in wishing to 
equip herself for the life of the twentieth 
century. If she reorganizes her educa- 
tional system after the German model, 
if she strenuously seeks to remove the 
national curse of drunkenness and to 
combat pauperism by the erection of 
sanitary dwelling-houses and the adop- 
tion of American methods of transporta- 
tion, if she acts in earnest on her latest 
and most useful discovery that business 
methods are not out of place even in 
Government offices, then there is no 
reason why the twentieth century should 
not be as bright a page in the national 
history as thg nineteenth. 

There is one quarter in which even 
the most despondent Englishmen see 
nothing but hopefulness and light. 
The magnificent rally of the colonies to 
the side of the mother country during 
the stress of the Boer war has at last 
brought home to “the man in the 
street’? some sense of what Empire 
means. For the first time the British 
Empire is a vibrating and unified whole. 
The days when England all but let her 
colonies slip through her hands through 
sheer apathy, when responsible states- 
men talked in public about “ educating 
the colonies in independence,” are 
irretrievably gone. A new era has 


opened with union instead of separation 
for its watchword. 


The more one 
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looks into the state of British policy 
during the last half century, the more 
clearly one perceives that the uncon- 
scious drift of the nation is away from 
Europe and toward the Empire. The 
old Palmerstonian policy of meddling 
in European affairs, the old Palmer- 
stonian ideal of being a decisive power 
in the Continental chancellories, has 
been outgrown. Year by year England 
moves further from Europe to intrench 
herself more and more behind the Em- 
pire. There is probably not a single 
European question that could now drag 
her into war. By treaty she is com- 
mitted to the independence of Belgium, 
yet it is perfectly well understood that 
if and when that independence is 
threatened, England will do nothing to 
maintain it beyond the usual diplomatic 
protest. The future of Austria-Hungary 
will be settled without the intervention 
of England, and the dear delusion to 
which Englishmen used to be so partial 
—that the Turk could be regenerated 
—has now been officially given up. 
England will never fight again to keep 
Russia out of Constantinople. 

In what shape the new-born enthusi- 
asm for the Empire is to develop will 
be the master question of British policy 
during the twentieth century. The 
Boer war cannot leave the Empire as 
it found it. It has opened up a 
practical path to that Imperial Federa- 
tion which is ideal of English statesmen 
—a path which England is only too 
anxious to follow up. Three schemes 
have already been put forward for 
binding the colonies still closer to the 
mother country—one for a gigantic 
system of Imperial defence, with every 
colony contributing its share to the 
naval and military forces; another for 
a Pan-Britannic Senate composed of 
delegates from the self-governing 
colonies, sitting at Westminster and 
thence superintending the affairs of the 
Empire; and a third for a customs 
union, an Imperial Zollverein, coter- 
minous with and restricted to the 
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Empire, and directed against the rest 
of the world. Of these, the first only 
is immediately practicable. The 
Zollverein theory is already relegated 
to what Mr. Gladstone called the dim 
and distant future. England will not 
give up free trade, and the colonies 
cannot as yet afford to sacrifice pro- 
tection. Nevertheless, the idea of the 
various units of the Empire standing 
together commercially as well as 
err esd will continue to stir and to 
ascinate many minds, and on the day 
when it is shown that the colonies can 
provide the mother country with the 
food-stuffs and raw material she needs 
at prices no higher than those of 
Kansas or Nebraska, some attempt to 
realise it may conceivably be made. 
When that day comes, the character 
of the British Empire will be funda- 
mentally changed. At present it is a 
trust administered by Great Britain for 
the world’s benefit. England derives 
from it no commercial benefits that are 
not open to all nations. English 
traders enter the colonial markets on 
the same terms, no better and no worse, 
as American traders and German 
traders. The so-called preferential 
tariff adopted by Canada in 1898 con- 
tained not a single clause that would 
prevent other countries besides Great 
Britain from sharing in its benefits. 
The Empire, in short, is one of com- 
mercial peace. But on the day it 
resolves itself into a _Protectionist 
union, it becomes an Empire of com- 
mercial aggression. It drags England 
into the raging war of tariffs; it pro- 
vokes retaliation; it alters the whole 
spirit in which Englishmen have built 
up their Empire and faced its responsi- 
bilities. There could, therefore, be no 
more momentous event in_ Great 
Britain’s future than the formation of 
an Imperial Zollverein. Possibly, too, 
there could be no more disastrous 
event. But on that point conjecture 
is unnecessary, as the conditions which 
could alone make a commercial union 





of the Empire possible have not yet 
arisen, and are not likely to arise for at 
least another eighty years. 

As for the notion of a Pan-Britannic 
Senate, that scheme, too, in spite of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s backing, has one 
fatal flaw. The colonies do not want 
it. They are devoted to the Crown 
and the Empire, but they are excessively 
suspiciousof Downing Street and West- 
minster. And the basis of their devo- 
tion is sentiment and freedom. They 
are loyal mainly because they are Eng- 
lish and because England does not 
interfere with them. Let them do as 
they please and their enthusiasm will 
not falter. But to manufacture formal 
bonds, like that of an Imperial Council, 
is simply in colonial eyes to multiply 
occasions for misunderstanding. Alone 
among the nations of the world, the 
English have learned that the chain 
which would bind an Empire together 
must have the charm of invisibility. 
It must be a chain of sentiment, of 
common instincts and racial patriotism, 
not of parchment and machinery. 

In the matter of Imperial defence 
something had been done before the 
Boer war broke out. Australia some 
years ago fitted out a small squadron 
of light-draught cruisers, mainly at her 
own expense, but with the stipulation 
that they should only be used in 
Australian waters. In 1898 Cape 
Colony set aside twenty thousand 
pounds a year as a contribution to the 
Imperial navy, unattended by any 
conditions. Canadian and Australian 
troops were also employed on the ill- 
fated expedition that set out to rescue 
Gordon. But these were mere incidents 
compared with the eagerness of all the 
colonies to pour out their blood and 
treasure in defence of the Empire when 
the Boer successes seemed for the 
moment to undanger England’s hold 
on South Africa. This war has armed 
the Empire. It has sent a thrill of 
solidarity from London to Quebec and 
Quebec to Peshawur, and it has set on 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 





foot a movement which amplifies and 
gives scope to the sentiment on which 
the Empire rests. It cannot be long be- 
fore all the self-governing Colonies have 
their own armies and their own fleets, 
and the world will shortly have to 
accept it as an axiom of politics that to 
attack England is to attack Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India also. 
This co-operation in mutual defence is 
in a line, too, with the central tendency 
of British Imperial policy. So far as 
one can see—and it is now not a ques- 
tion of politics but of geography—the 
period of acquisition is over. England 
wants no more territory, and even if she 
did there is no more to be had, except 
an odd slice in Africa and a strip or 
two in Central Asia. The nineteenth 
century closed the era of expansion; 
the twentieth inaugurates that of con- 
solidation. To hold and develop what 
she has won is the task of Great Britain 
from now onwards. 

I have said that England is not 
again likely to be drawn into a European 
war, and that in the event of any 
struggle between the Continental 
Powers her neutrality is guaranteed. 
She is not on that account exempt 
from all danger of war. Her Empire 
is too extended and cuts across the 
path of too many rival ambitiors to 
permit of any such illusion. Except 
among some of the small nations who 
owe their freedom to her sympathy and 
assistance, Englrnd can count upon no 
friend in Europe. The Continental 
Powers dislike her with a savage 
intensity that excels even their hatred 
of America. It is not only that 
England has forestalled them in the 
modern craze for trade and empire, nor 
is it only that she relies on a voluntary 
army while they are groaning under 
conscription, and thus presents a pic- 
ture of mingled wealth, stability and 
contentment they would do anything 
to be able to claim as their own. 

And to the many other causes of 
England’s unpopularity it must be 
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added that she is reputed a “ bad 
European.” She holds aloof from the 
Continent, and sometimes, as during 
the Spanish-American war, flatly op- 
poses it. A good many Americans 
have an idea that England’s ‘‘ splendid 
isolation” is forced upon her. The 
Continent knows better and hates her 
the more for it. It is at the root of 
the anti-British feeling that she goes 
her own way and avoids alliances. Ex- 
cept the United States, there is no 
Power on earth that would not willingly 
pay almost any price England cared to 
ask for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the British navy. Thrown 
into the scale of the Dual or Triple 
alliance, England’s weight would dip 
the balance irresistibly; and the con- 
sciousness that this is so at once exas- 
perates Europe and at the same time 
prevents her exasperation from running 
to extremes. England’s isolation is 
altogether of her own choosing, as 
purely voluntary, as much a matter 
under her own control as is America’s 
refusal of ‘‘ entangling alliances.” 

We must consider the possibility of 
all this accumulated Anglophobia being 
set in a blaze, and it is my opinion that 
the danger of a chance spark is chiefly 
to be feared from the colonial policy of 
France and the clashing of British and 


Russian interests in Central Asia 
or on the Persian Gulf. In this 
connection it is well to note that 


the undercurrents of English politi- 
cal thought are setting more and 
more steadily toward a comprehensive 
Anglo-Russian agreement. This is in- 
deed the first of all problems in the 
foreign policy of Great Britain and, 
thanks to the seemingly incurable 
suspicion that each nation entertains 
of the other, by far the most difficult. 
It is inevitable that some day or other 
the frontiers of the two powers in 
Central Asia must touch. If they are 
not to collide a frank understanding is 
essential; and the British Minister 
who first breaks through the national 
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disdain for whatever is remote and in- 
tangible, and settles down to bargain 
betimes in a broad spirit with the 
Russian Foreign Office, will deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of peace. 
Access to the Persian Gulf is vital to 
Russia, and to attempt to debar her 
from it is merely to repeat the folly of 
the Black Sea clauses. An assurance 
from England that she would be 
welcomed there, that there would be no 
opposition to her debouching near 
Bushire, no repetition of the Crimean 
blunder, would at once make possible 
such a delimitation of frontiers in 
Central Asia as would forever remove 
from the British mind the nightmare 
of an invasion of India. It would be 
a compact advantageous to both sides 
and therefore resting on solid founda- 
tions. Some such arrangement is 
being steadily advocated in England by 
those who foresee the perils of the 
present hap-hazard system, who prefer 
Russia to Germany as a friend and 
would like to see the British Foreign 
Office, for once in its life, exercising 
that ‘intelligent anticipation of events 
before they occur” which the present 
Vizeroy of India once rashly declared 
to be the province of the journalist, 
rather than of the statesman. 

In her internal as in her Imperial 
politics, the opening of the twentieth 
century marks a definite phase of 
England’s development. The last 
seventy years have been taken up with 
the work of political transformation— 
the abolition of privileges in church 
and army, the secularization of educa- 
tion, the widening of the suffrage, the 
gradual resettlement of the State ona 
new democratic basis. In this direc- 
tion all that can be done has been done, 
and after a prolonged burst of destruc- 





tive energy, of tearing down and 
remoulding, the nation is entering on a 
period of constructive reform. Nobody 
wishes to see the suffrage extended any 
further; very few wish to tamper any 
more with the old and tried machinery 
of the constitution. Those few whose 
mania for political vandalism is not yet 
exhausted, fix their eyes on the House 
of Lords and the Established Church 
as fitting prey. Both institutions for 
the present are quite beyond reach of 
successful attack, and the questions o1 
the immediate future are rather those 
of higher and secondary education, the 
improvement of artisan dwellings, old 
age pensions, and the proportionate 
reduction of Irish representation. The 
first three of these are problems that 
vittually affect England’s efficiency as 
the home of an imperial race and a 
competitor in the world’s commerce. 
It is possible, too, that before long 
British agriculture will be reorganized 
on the co-operative system that in 
Ireland, Italy and Prussia has revolu- 
tionized farming. England’s internal 
politics, at least where they do not 
touch on Irish questions, are likely to 
be dull for some years yet. The old 
party lines have become obliterated, 
and new issues have not arisen to 
divide the nation once more into two 
opposing groups. But it seems clear 
that the main tendency of legislation 
will be towards equipping the people 
for the competitive struggle that lies 
before them. There is a _ clearer 
realization than ever before of the weak 
points in the national armour, and that 
now or never is the time to remedy 
them. No nation has a more hum- 
drum, unspectacular, or more vital task 
before her during the next decade than 
England. 
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A Night with Whispering Smith 


A Detective Story 


By Frank H. Spearman 


distrust of banks led to the hoard- 

ing of money in safety deposit 
vaults that old Colonel Fuller was 
robbed, and it was then I first met 
Whispering Smith. The Colonel was 
rich, but money, of which he had an 
abundance, was not the only thing 
that troubled him. The Colonel had 
what his friend, young Dr. Mercer, 
pronounced a rheumatic diathesis ; 
other people called it profanity, but 
terms are a matter of taste. Dr. Mercer, 
house physician at the Richelieu, ad- 
vised him to drink one quart a day of 
French vichy, and forbade him the ,red 
meats. 

This prescription cost the Colonel 
considerable money, for the Doctor's 
fees were high. But the Doctor is 
dead now, and the Colonel is dead, and 
with them it is now less a question of 
rheumatism than it is of ventilation. 


I. 


“The Colonel is prostrated ; he has 
asked me to look after the thing, 
Willis,” said I after telling the story, 
“and frankly, I’m floored. I know 
something—not much—about the law 
of corporations, but I’ll be hanged if I’m 
any good at recovering stolen property. 
Something must be done quick. If the 
case was yours, Willis, what would you 
do?” 

“Lyman,” replied Willis, at that 
time manager of the Richelieu, “ if the 
case was mine I’d send for Whispering 
Smith. He looks after things like this. 
\nd I wouldn't lose any time, either.” 

“You would put the best detectives 
it work ?” I asked anxiously. 

“‘ T would,” answered Willis Howard; 


|" was at a time when widespread 


“but I would put them at work hunt- 
ing up Whispering Smith.” 

**Do you mean to say you wouldn’t 
put the Buckinghams on the case at 
once?” 











‘The Colonel is prostrated.”’ 


“Not till I’d seen Whispering 
Smith.” 

At eight o’clock that night Willis 
Howard brought Whispering Smith to 
my room. 

‘*Mr. Morse,” announced Willis, ad- 
dressing me briefly, ‘‘ this is Mr. Smith. 
I have outlined the matter to him. 
When I get into serious trouble around 
this house I turn it over to Mr. Smith. 
He would like to hear the details.” 
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“They are distressingly few, Mr. 
Smith,” said I, shaking hands with the 
long- sought Whispering. ‘Colonel 
Fuller went this morning to draw some 
money from his safety deposit box and 
found the box empty, except for some 
papers of small value. The last time 
he locked it up it contained two 
hundred thousand dollars in currency.” 
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nickname. “I met you once before,” 


he continued. eb | 


“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Does Colonel Fuller drink?” he 
asked abruptly, ignoring my disclaimer. 

*“Not unless you call a bottle of 
claret for dinner drinking,” I replied, 
rather appealing to Willis Howard. 

*‘No,” confirmed the manager, “ he 
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** What would you do?” 


Whispering Smith looked at me with 
some surprise. 

“Mr. Morse is a friend of mine, 
Gordon,” put in Willis Howard. ‘“ I'd 
like you to see what you can do for 
him.” 

“*You’re Mr. Lyman Morse, of Finch, 
Fuller, Lynde, Morse, and Stetson,” 
remarked Whispering Smith, suddenly 
cataloguing our firm. I acknowledged 
the directory, noticing then for the first 
time the peculiarly ragged quality of 
voice that gave Gordon Smith his 
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doesn’t drink, Gordon.” 

“* Any drug habit ?”’ 

We shook our heads. 

“* Sure of that ?” he persisted. 
were sure. 

““ What about women ? 

“‘ There isn’t one in the world.” All 
of which astonished Mr. Smith vary- 
ingly. ‘‘ Then let’s go and see him,” 
he proposed, rising. 

The Colonel lay in bed. Dr. Mercer 
and Leslie de Rode, the Colonel’s young 
nephew, sat with him. I asked the 
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A NIGHT WITH 


Colonel to tell his story. Whispering 
Smith looked anxiously about the room. 

““T drew the money from Western 
National,” began the Colonel brokenly, 
‘just two weeks ago. After the New 
York banks quit paying out I thought 
I'd have the stuff handy for a turn, and 
I made three cheques—two for fifty 
thousand dollars and one for a hundred 
thousand dollars. The money was 
given me in large bills. There was one 














WHISPERING SMITH 


Whispering Smith, who fidgeted occa- 
sionally. Smith made noreply. ‘‘ What 
do you think of it ?”” echoed Dr. Mercer. 
‘Think of it?” echoed Mr. Smith, 
pushed for an answer and looking about 
uneasily. ‘‘I think, Doctor, there’s a 
draught here somewhere, and I’ll be 
condemned if I can locate it unless it’s 
up that fireplace from the window.” 
“But what do you think about the 
robbery ?”’ asked the Colonel pallidly, 














° ** The Colonel lay in bed.” 


package of ten thousand dollars in 
hundred-dollar bills; the rest was in 
five hundred-dollar and _ thousand- 
dollar bills, I think. I’m not sure,” 
he groaned ; “I’m not sure of anything 
but that I’m ruined.” 

I steadied the Colonela bit; got him 
to describe how he put the money in 
the box himself, and with absolute 
privacy; to explain about his keys, 
which he carried in a chamois sack 
suspended from a cord around his neck ; 
that he never parted with them ; that 
nobody else had access to his box. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
the Colonel’s nephew, looking at 


while Smith watched Dr. Mercer look 
for the leak. 

Whispering Smith turned again to 
the Colonel. ‘I'd put a detective on it 
right off.” 

I jumped to my feet. 
tive on it ?”’ I echoed curtly. 
what are you here for ?”’ 

‘Me? I'm in the real estate busi- 
ness.” 

1 looked at Willis Howard. 
was looking at the carpet. 

“If Mr. Smith gave me that advice I 
should certainly follow it,” said he. 

“T used to look up these matters a 
little,” continued Whispering Smith in 


** Put a detec- 
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his nearest approach to a bland voice, 
** but real estate takes most of my time 
lately.” He looked at his watch. 
“You can catch Charles Buckingham 
at the office now,” said he, naming the 
first of the great detective agencies in 
Chicago. ‘‘I have an engagement at 
nine. I’ll be going-—but I want to do 
anything I can for a friend of Mr. 
Howard’s. If I didn’t have a sick boy 
at home I’d take the case up anyhow ; 
as it is, I can’t. Gentlemen, good 
night.” Then I noticed he shook 
hands all round, and cordially. 

I felt like a fool after the manager 
and his friend had gone, but within two 
hours I got the Buckingham people 
into the case, and they took hold with 
the vigilance and the alertness that has 
made their name worldwide. 

As I sat next morning in my office, 
the name of Gordon Smith was brought 
to me; Gordon followed closely after. 

** No doubt you thought me drunk or 
crazy last night,” he began at once. 
“IT was nervous at being catechised 
before a crowd. I don’t work to ad- 
vantage with too many assistants. 
Colonel Fuller is partly knocked out. 
If I go into this case it isn’t necessary 
for me to be known in it to anybody 
but you. Let your detectives work 
away on their own lines. If you want 
me, let me work on my own. The 
question is,” whispered Whispering, 
“‘do you want me at all?” and he 
looked surprised at the idea. 

I made up my mind between the first 
and th: last of his words. ‘I do want 
you,” I returned. 

“Then let me ask you a few ques- 
tions.”” Straightway he shot fifty at me. 

At his request I went to introduce 
him at the Western National for in- 
formation about. the bills. From the 
bank we went to the safety deposit 
vault. Their story was that Colonel 


Fuller had visited his box once since 
depositing the missing currency. The 
Colonel stoutly denied any such visit. 
Here was an issue of fact. 
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“Our clerks are beyond suspicion,’ 
insisted the vault manager,” and collu- 
sion with an outsider is out of the 
question.” 

“ But on the day you claim Colonel 
Fuller visited his box he was laid up in 


bed.” 
“ He is mistaken in the date. Our 
records are absolutely impassive.” 
There we deadlocked. A month 


passed and we were still absolutely in 
the dark. Nearly every night Whisper- 
ing Smith dropped in to see me. 

At last, one evening he took some- 
thing from his pocket book. “ There is 
one of the stolen bills.” So saying he 
handed me a one_ hundred-dollar 
Treasury note. I looked at it startled. 
“It is only an exasperation,” said he. 
“ If enough of them would come out we 
could trace something, possibly.” 

“You know this is one of the bills ?” 

“* By the teller’s record it is probably 
one of the bills. The man that stole 
them may never pass another here. 
The next batch may go to New York.” 

“ Where did you get this ?” 

** From the Athletic Club.” 

“ How?” 

‘‘ The manager is a friend of mine.” 

I looked again at the unreplying note, 
which knew all the vexing mystery and 
spoke not. 

“In itself,” said Whispering Smith 
frankly, “‘there’s nothing in the fact 
that the bill came from there. It is 
not the slightest evidence that the bill 
was passed there by the thief. The 
only way in which such straws become 
valuable is when you rake in a number 
of them. Notanother bill has appeared 
in any bank or hotel or first-class 
restaurant in town. As for De Rode’s 
belonging to the Athletic Club,” he 
added, commenting on a suspicion I 
expressed, ‘“‘so does Dr. Mercer, so 
does George Appleby, and half the 
young fellows about the hotel. What 
do I think of the Colonel robbing him- 
self as the Buckinghams propose ? Such 
things have happened.” 
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“That doesn’t tell me what you 
think,” I persisted, for Mr. Smith’s 
opinions were hard to reach. 

“I didn’t mean it should, but since 
you press me to-night I will admit 
something I wanted to keep till to- 
morrow. No bills, as I have told you, 
have come out in a regular way. Yet 
I have another of the stolen bills in my 
pocket.” 

He took from his breast pocket a 
roll of bills and passed another to 
me. 

‘“‘ This bill was handed me by Wesley 
Van Horn. He hascharge of the stalls 
at Harlem. My friends are not always 
distinguished by their moral attributes. 
It was passed in by the man that runs 
the foreign books, Gus Harris. Now 
that’s all I know till I reach Harris. 
To oblige me Van Horn went right 
after him, but Harris had been drinking 
and couldn’t tell a hundred-dollar bill 
from a high-ball. I’ve got him down- 
stairs boiling him out. It will be one 
o'clock before he can talk. Now I 
don’t believe you'll sleep any better 
from knowing that much. Inthe morn- 
ing I would have had it all for you 
anyway.” 

“Gordon,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ come on. 
I'll go with you and hear the rest of 
this to-night.” 

“Then just take off that black tie, 
put on a red Ascot, get your moustache 
curled, and you will pass without intro- 
duction.” 


Il. 


AT midnight, a little gay for a cor- 
poration lawyer, I followed Whispering 
Smith into the bathroom. When we 
got downstairs the badly wanted 
gambler was in the Turkish asleep. 
Whispering Smith gave certain instruc- 
tions to the attendant, and we took a 
cab to Boyle’s chop house, for the 
gambler, Van Horn. 

“‘ Wesley, shake hand with Alderman 
l._yman,” said Whispering Smith as we 
approached. ‘‘You never told me, 
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Wesley, whether you were any relation 
of Hi Van Horn, who ran the privileges 
at the Casino the year of the World’s 
Fair.” 

“ Does he owe you anything?” 

** Nothing but gratitude.” 

“He’s no relation of mine, but he 
owed me four hundred dollars when he 
quit the town. I’m glad to see you, 
Mr. Lyman, and Mr. Smith: What 
will you have? ” 

“Thank you; we're just from supper. 
I want you to go over with me to talk 
to Harris, Wes. By the way—and it’s 
often occurred to me to ask you, and I 
never could think of it—were you named 
after John Wesley or Charles?” asked 
Whispering Smith, amiably. 

‘**T wasn’t named after either.” 

“No?” 

“No. I was named after a camp 
meeting. Well, if you won’t eat and 
won’t drink, smoke.” 

“But we don’t smoke,” persisted 
Whispering Smith in bright-eyed grati- 
tude. 

“Then let’s go hunt up Harris, 
What’s the row anyway, Whispering ?”’ 

“It's like this. My friend here is in 
your line.” 

** How’s that ?” 

“ He’s a collector of stamps, Wesley ; 
yes. Just now he’s looking up some 
large stamps that are pretty scarce, see ? 
I’m helping him out on his collection 
—and, incidentally,adding a few to my 
own,” continued Whispering Smith, 
lowering his tone modestly, ‘‘ yes.” 

Which parable Wesley understood 
without further parley. The three of 
us broke together into the Richelieu 
baths about one o'clock. Harris, the 
tout, was in the barber’s chair. 

‘‘ Guss,” said Van Horn, ‘“‘ These are 
friends of ours—Alderman Lyman, 
Whispering Smith. You turned ina 
hundred-dollar bill to-night.”’ 

“ And six fifties,” sparkled Harris be- 
tween his teeth. There was only nine- 
sixty on the whole book. It was light 
—light—-—"’ 
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“That isn’t it. These folks want to 
know who passed the bill. It’s a coun- 
terfeit and I’m stuck. It doesn’t come 
out of you—but we want the guy who 
did us, see?” 

Harris looked at Van Horn and at 
Smith and at my Ascot. 

** A coon.” 

**A coon ?” I stammered. 

‘*A coon; and I took the notice be- 
cause I seen him once before. Gi’ me 
a cigar, Van. It’s a coon; say, I'll 
nail him—he’s out there every day. A 
cooney, eh?” 

“A coon is a hoodoo on me every 


time,” observed Whispering Smith 
softly. ‘‘ What's his name ?” 
“Name? Them fellows never have 


no name,” scoffed Harris, lighting his 
cigar scornfully as he stepped out of 
the barber’s chair, stretched himself 
and looked at his watch. ‘‘ One o'clock, 
ain’t it?” 

“ But you’ve seen him,” urged Whis- 
pering Smith, indifferently. 

** Why here, Wes,” exclaimed Harris, 
turning suddenly and pointing his cigar 
at Van Horn; ‘of course I seen him. 
You seen him. It’s the coon that takes 
the hats at the Parker House Café— 
that’s where I seen him.” 

“That light chocolate coon ?” 
tered Van Horn. 

‘“‘ Light chocolate,” repeated Whis- 
pering Smith softly. ‘And I’ll bet 
one hundred dollars I don’t know him, 
for I always eat in the restaurant up- 
stairs. That comes of being exclusive. 
Gus, if you’ve got an hour to spare, 
let’s hunt him up. I’ve got a wheat 
deal on hand to-morrow, and I’d rather 
do it now.” 

The tout looked at Van Horn. “Of 
course,” nodded the bookmaker, ‘“‘ you'll 
do anything for a friend of mine.” 

“Then we'll turn you loose right 
here, Wes,’ suggested Whispering 
Smith briskly, “and I’m yours truly. 
Gus. let’s get started.” 

With Harris in hand we found the 
night clerk at the Parker and got the 


mut- 


It took 
us three deep in a hansom to Dearborn 


address of the café attendant. 


and Twenty-sixth Streets. Our search 
brought us to a flat. We roused a 
sulky landlord, but Whispering Smith, 
by a liberal bribe, got admission. After 
two awkward mistakes we routed out 
the boy, Charlie Sutherland, who 
Harris declared, had passed the notes. 
“What you fellows want?” asked 
the mulatto, sitting up in bed as 
Whispering Smith lit the gas. 
“Nothing at all Charlie, if you’re 
good-natured and talk quick,’’ explained 
Whispering Smith. ‘‘ We just want to 
know where you got that bill you bet 
on Night Express in the Graves End 
Free-for-All this afternoon. Night 
Express won; there was a mistake in 
the wire. There’s a good bit of money 
coming to you if it’s straight; but Gus 
Harris here, who took the bet—you 
remember him, don’t you? Yes. Gus 
heard the bill was swiped with a roll a 
gentleman lost in the café to-day. | 
belong to the detective staff at the 
Parker. Tell him where you got the 
bill, Charlie. If it’s straight you’re 
entitled to your money, and I'll see 
that you get your bet. If you swiped 
it we want the rest of the roll. It was 
a five-to-one-shot, Harris says, which 
would make you winner, two-fifty on 
Night Express, and I guess from what 


Wes Van Horn says, she won. 
H’m ?” 

“ Who says I swiped it ?” 

** Nobody has said it right out. The 


black-haired fellow that works at the 
last chair in the barber shop down- 
stairs claimed he could tell more about 
it if you didn’t. I told these boys we'd 


hear what you had to say first. Boys, 
am I right ?”’ 

“I didn’t swipe no money from no- 
body.” 

‘*T never thought you did. Where 


did you get it?” 

‘* I made dat bet fr a friend o’ mine. 
If it’s won, d’stuff is his’n.”’ 

“ Exactly.” 
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“ He gi me de money to put up day 
befo’ yeste’day, and I neva bet it till 
yeste’day.”’ 

“ The way it’s turned out it’s a good 
bet. Give mea match, Charlie,” said 
Whispering Smith. ‘ AmIright,Gus? 
It was a good bet. Thanks, Charlie. 
Now, who's your friend ?” 

sé Wh’ ? ” 

“The fellow 
money.” 

“* J’ll never tell y’ dat.” 


that gave you the 




















Whispering Smith rained a perfectly 
frightful shower of blows on the head 
of the obstinate darkey. Outside the 
landlord hammered on the door; the 
tout stuck a pistol in his face and swore 
he would shoot him if he entered. It 
looked like a riot. 

“Darkies are hard to work on a 
time limit,” panted Whispering Smith, 
standing over his man a minute later. 
** Now, Charlie, behave yourself,” he 
continued. ‘“‘ Here’s a towel. But you 


** What you fellows want?” 


““ Why not?” 

‘“‘*Cause I said I wouldn't.” 

‘Oh, yes you will,” observed Whis- 
pering Smith pleasantly. 

‘“Y’ c’n arres’ me ef you want. Y’ll 
never get n’thin out a me, boss.” 

“Oh, yes we will!” 

“ How'll y’ do it?” 

“We'll pound the life out of you, 
Charlie.” 

The mulatto reached for his revolver. 
[he men grappled. Harris, a dead 
game sport, shut the door with a bang; 


mustn’t monkey. I'll kill you before 
I quit you without the name. Weain’t 
going to arrest you; we ain’t going to 
fool with you. I wan't the guy’s name, 
and you'll only get pounded worse if 
you hold it up on us. Here’s the 
money you passed—see ?”’ and Whis- 
pering Smith held up the Treasury 
note before the dazed eyes of the 
coloured man, whom he helped to sit 
down on the bed. ‘‘ Give me the name 
and I’JI count you out an even hundred 
dollars. Don’t be a clam.” 
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“ He'll kill me if I give him up.” 

“If he does you'll die rich, Charlie. 
If you take me now I make it two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and in big 
bills. You needn’t be afraid of the 
fellow, because I shall pinch him right 
off anyway.” 

“‘ Gi’ me de two-fifty.” 

“* Give me the name, you blackguard ; 
my word is good for ten times that. 
Gus, count two hundred and fifty 
dollars out of that roll,” said Whis- 
pering Smith, wiping one hand on the 
shoulder of his victim, while with the 
other he passed Harris a handful of 
money. 

“It’s Oliver 
money.” 

“What did I tell you?” asked 
Whispering Smith calmly, appealing 
to me. “Is he on days or nights 
now, Charlie? Give him the two 
hundred and fifty dollars, Gus. It’s 
all right. So it’s Oliver Ames ?” 

** Do you know him ?” 

“Of course I do, and, Gus, you just 
step outside the door a minute and 
pacify that landlord, will you? Where's 
Ollie working now?” 

“ At the Richelieu.” 

There was a silence like death. My 
breath caught; the foul, stuffy room 
had become a star-chamber. 

** At the Richelieu,” echoed the little 
detective at last. ‘‘ What’s he doing 
there ?” 

‘“* On the bells.” 

“On the bells—days ?” 

‘* Days.” 

‘* Where did he raise this, Charlie?” 

“‘T dunno—he’s got plenty mo’.” 

‘* Plenty more, I guess ; and where’s 
he rooming ?”’ 

‘“* At the Empress.” 

** Over on Wabash ? ”’ 

‘Ta. 28. 

‘* Charlie, I’m obliged; take care of 
yourself. Good-bye.” 

‘“* You will have to stay here just a 
minute till I can get a plain clothes 
man to watch this coon,” continued 


Ames; gi’ me de 








Whispering Smith to Harris and me 
as we groped to the hall. ‘I’ve got 
two-fifty in him, and I don’t want to 
let him get away till I run down his 
story.” He hurried out. It was three 
o’clock when he got back with our 
relief, and shaking hands with Harris, 
sent him up town in a cab. 

“How do these gamblers do so 
much for you, Gordon ?”’ I asked. 

‘We have to let some people rob in 
this town to keep others from getting 
robbed. I divide all people into two 
classes—those that want to get robbed 
and those that don’t. All we look 
after is the latter. Now for what may 
be not only interesting—but tough.” 

We stood on the curb, and with the 
words he helped me into a cab. 

“Do you think the mulatto lied ?”’ 
said I. 

“No. I’m pretty confident he didn’t.” 
He paused. ‘‘ No. This bell boy isn’t 
the thief; he may be in—but no, I 
don’t believe it. I tell you, I’m in the 
air. It was never worked by bell boys 
nor con men. It throws me up—that’s 
all there is to it.” 

He sprang from the cab at the 
Empress door with nervous alacrity, 
and dashed across the sidewalk so fast 
I barely caught a glimpse of Wabash 
Avenue in the wicked hour. I followed 
through the swinging baize doors, and 
hurried after him up the deadened 
stairs. 

Gordon walked to the office counter 
and leaned over it to arouse the clerk, 
sitting in a drowse in a big arm-chair. 

“Hello, my _ friend,” murmured 
Whispering Smith. “ Hello. Say, I 
want to see Ollie Ames a minute. Do 
you know whether he’s come in yet ?”’ 

“Ollie Ames? I guess he’s in.” 

“All right. Let’s see—same old 
number ?”’ 

*“* Twenty-six.” 

“Twenty-six is on the third floor, 
isn’t it? Oh,in the annex. Say, they 
closed up McCague’s place to-day. 
That’s right; getting worse in this 
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town every day, ain’t it? I should 
remark. Come on,” he snapped at me 
like a ferret. I stumbled behind him 
through a dark hallway, half down an 
intervening stairway, and up again by 
a second flight into a hall absolutely 
dark. With flash matches Whispering 
Smith made his way from door to door 
to twenty-six. Then he put his finger 
on my breast. 

“TI don’t know this duck. Some of 
them are quick witha gun. You had 
better stand here on this side of the 
door; not in front of it, mind you, nor 
over there, and wait until you hear me 
say you are coming. If there’s a shot, 
and you don’t hear me after it, get out 
to the street quick as you can, and 
turn in the alarm at the corner patrol 
box. Here's the key.” 

“Stop a bit,” I broke in. 
mean you may get killed?” 

“ Not a chance in a thousand; but I 
don’t want to leave you here like a fool 
if Ido. | Moreover, if he gets me he 
will run out and down the hall, and if 
you stand there he'll pot you, too. 
Che house detective of the Richelieu 
will be here in a minute, anyway. 
Now, he’s not going to get me. 
But we must be ready if he does. 
[. shall try his door with the wire, 
and I may get in without disturbing 
him.” 

I stood where he put me in the 
dark. I heard the manipulation of the 
lock with skeleton, and my heart hung 
on every faint click of the sliding bolt. 
[ heard the knob softly turn, the door 
spring on its hinges, and from within 
through an open window came a puff 
of night air; after a moment the 
heavy respiration of a sleeper. Whis- 
pering Smith passing in like a cat, left 
the door slightly open. 

I caught at once the whiff of an 
anesthetic. It might have been three 
minutes later that I heard the scratch 
of a match and the faint puff of the 
gas as whispering Smith cautiously lit 
it. He beckoned me in and closed the 
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door. On the bed I saw a small man 
lying in his shirt sleeves. 

Throwing off his coat, the detective 
began searching the room with the 
utmost energy and thoroughness. There 
was scant furniture to impede him. 
He ripped the carpet edges and felt 
along the baseboard for dummy 



































** In like a cat.” 


pockets; he went through the bureau 
and even into the upholstered chairs. 
Then grabbing the coverlet under the 
sleeping bell boy he motioned to me. 
I took the other end, and we lifted the 
fellow to the floor. The detective with 
a superb confidence in the anesthetic, 
removed the pillow, shook a pistol free 
under it, opened the cylinder, emptied 
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the cartridges into his pocket, and 
placed the revolver on the bureau. He 
ripped up the woollen pillow, ran his 
knife along the edge of the excelsior 
mattress, peered inquisitively at Mr. 
Olive Ames for a few seconds, and 
tackled him. 

Just as he rolled Oliver on his back 
there was a rap at the door. Before I 
could move I saw in Whispering 
Smith’s hand the glitter of a knife as 
he sprang to the gas and blew it out 
before anyone at the door could open. 

** It’s me.” 

Whispering Smith made no response. 
Standing at the foot of the iron bed, 
I grasped the iron rail in a cold 
sweat. 

“It’s Colleran—you there, Ames?” 

I heard the scrape of a match as 
Smith lit the gas. 

‘* Why didn’t you rap twice, Luke?” 
he asked, as the house officer of the 
Richelieu entered the room. 

“* Wasn’t sure you were here; didn’t 
get your message exactly straight. 
What's the racket ?”” Smith locked the 
door behind Colleran, and without 
answering dropped on his knees again 
beside Ames. Rifling his clothes with 
a deftness that would be dangerous in 
a crowd, Gordon Smith turned out no 
end of stuff, among other effects a roll 
of bills from an inside vest pouch. 
These he ran hurriedly over. They 
were all small—fives and twos and 
ones. He replaced and buttoned the 
sleeping man’s vest. He turned things 
absolutely inside out, and without, as 
far as I could see any results. 

“* That’s all,” he said, briefly. ‘ Help 
me lift him, Colleran. No, take hold 
of the spread and drop him hard.” 
As we had lowered him, they raised 
him and dropped him with a jolt on 

the bed. Then Smith took hold of his 
arms and jerked him a while with 
violence. After that he lowered the 
gas down to a glimmer. I smelt am- 
monia; it came from close under 
Oliver’s nostrils. 


** Now, let’s break in on him. His 
gun is empty, Luke,”’ whispered Gordon 
Smith, motioning us to the door. He 
stepped to the gas burner, turned it on 
full, looked an instant on the bell boy, 
and, reversing the cock, left us in dark- 
ness. Colleran, meanwhile, pounded 
on the door. — 

“Hi, there! Ames! Oliver! Hi! 
Wake up! Open up here. Hello, 
why the door’s open,” exclaimed Col- 
leran, throwing it ajar with a bang. 

** Hello, Ollie! ’’ he roared, advanc- 
ing towards the gas jet as he struck a 
match. Gordon Smith pushed me 
behind the door and the two advanced 
to the bed. I saw Whispering Smith 
put his hand on the sleeper’s shoulder. 

The first rational move the bell boy 
made was to reach under his pillow. 

“Tut! Tut! Hold on, Oliver, 
hold on,” urged Colleran, putting his 
fingers patronisingly over the muzzle 
of the revolver as the trigger snapped 
viciously. ‘* We're all friends here.” 

“All friends,” echoed Whispering 
Smith. “Oliver, sit up; wake up. 
That’s right; open up. Put down 
your gun ; those automatic firing pins 
are a fraud, anyway.” 

“What you fellows after?” spoke 
Oliver Ames, with a bite of savagery. 

“Why, Oliver, I’m sorry to say 
we're after you. Now, sit still,’ per- 
sisted Gordon Smith, as the victim 
started to cover him with the revolver. 

“Don’t try to shoot that at me. I 
mean you well, my boy. It’s the diffi- 
culty of passing the big bills that has 
brought us here; that’s all. The big 
bills gave you away. Now, sit still.” 

“ What you talking about?” sput- 
tered Oliver, with a forcible interjection 
and an awful pull on his disordered 
faculties. 

“ Talking about the way big bills 
trip a man, Ollie. I want to say first 


of all there’s no disposition to be hard 
on you.” 

“T’ve heard that kind o’ stuff.” 

“ Very likely.” 
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“ Yo’ can’t bluff me.” 

“We don’t have to. We've got you 
dead. Even your pistol is hoodooed. 
Now tell me where you got the idea of 
hiding part of it in the lining of your 
cap.” Whispering Smith looked from 
Ames to Colleran and back again with 
amiable amazement, as he held up a 
cap for their inspection. ‘‘ And 
who ever heard of carrying your 
cap in your inside vest pocket ? 
Still, a man would never guess 
from looking at that cap that I 
had just ripped six one hundred- 
dollar bills out of the lining, 
Oiiver.”” The bell boy started 
frenziedly. ‘‘ Oliver, it’s all up, 
I tell you,” persisted Whispering 
Smith. “I’ve got the money 
and I want a lot more of it. 
Here are seven of the bills,’ and 
to my astonishment Whispering 
Smith certainly did produce that 
much of the missing money. 

“Where’s the rest of it, 
Oliver ?”’’asked Whispering Smith. 

Oliver hesitated ; then went to 
pieces. 

““T spent it,” he growled. 

“Why, no, Oliver — not all. 
You haven’t been buying any 
hotels or anything, son; not 
hotels.” 

“IT bought Paris Mutuals.” 

“How many?” 

“Three hundred. 
ten.” 

“Only ten—well, give it all to 
us, Oliver. The whole thing. 
It’s your best play.” 

“T been waitin’ on him for 
a year.” 

“I see.” 

“Taking up cocktails and flats and 
splits and running errands.” 

“I thought you said he didn’t drink, 
Colleran,” observed Whispering Smith 
reproachfully. 

“One night I was bringing up some 
vichy,” continued Oliver Ames, “ an’ I 


I only got 


opened de door—it wasn’t locked—and 
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he was over at de mantelpiece, an’ he 
turned on me like a cyclone, an’ began 
a-cursin’ me for comin’ in widout 
knocking. An’I says to myself, ‘ All 
right, my buck, you’ve got stuff hid 
dere,’ an’ next day I got a pass key an’ 
rubbered till I raised de dough, stuck in 
a crack nex’ the chimney. Maybe he 
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Dropped on his knees. 





wasn’t red-headed for a month, an’ 
never squealed for a good while, I’m a 
guessin’, neither.” 

‘*Not for a good while; that’s dead 
right, Ollie. Go on.” 

** What’s to go on?” 

“* About the rest of it.” 

‘“You got it dere in your hand. I 
got all he had.” 
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““ Who had?” 

** Dr. Mercer.” 

“Dr. Mercer,” echoed Whispering 
Smith. “Oliver, the doctor, I may 
say, isn’t disposed to be hard on you. 
Colleran will, I may say, keep an eye 
on you till we get things straightened 
out. Luke, we'll leave you right here 
with the boy. Come, Mr. Lyman.” 

Whispering Smith, walking like a 
pacer, led the way to the Richelieu. We 
climbed the stairs to my room. As I 
lit the gas Whispering Smith locked 
the door behind him and broke the long 
silence. 

“It’s up to Mercer.” 

‘“‘ Smith, I can t believe the thing.” 

“I’m going right after him.” 

‘“* T'll wait here.” 

“No; you'll have to come,” said 
Whispering Smith, positively. ‘‘ You 
must rap him up; when he opens I 
will talk.” 

“What does it mean?” I asked 
myself every step of the way to the 
Doctor’s door. How I ever forced 
myself to rap there in the dead of the 
morning marvels me yet. 

**It’s Morse, Doctor,’ I said un- 
steadily, as Mercer spoke from within. 
‘*Open a minute will you?” 

“Just a minute.” It seemed ten 
minutes before the door opened. 

“‘ What’s wrong, Mr. Morse, colly- 
wobbles ?” asked the Doctor, peering 
out. 

“Not exactly, and yet you might call 
it that, Doctor,” interposed Whisper- 
ing Smith. “I’m the one, Doctor. 
let me sit down.” Sosaying, he shoved 
the whole scene into chairs in the 
Doctor’s sitting-room. 

“I’ve been spending the night with 
Mr. Morse. I wouldn’t have bothered 
him to come and introduce me if it had 


been at any other hour,” began 
Whispering Smith. 
“A sick man doesn’t need any 


introduction,” observed the Doctor, as 
he sat facing us in his trousers and slip- 
pers. 


“Sorry to disturb you, anyway. 
But, doctor, you may not remember | 
called on you once in behalf of the 
Guardian Safety Deposit Vaults.” 

** Yes.” 

‘“* Spoke about the Fuller robbery.” 

“‘I don’t quite get you,” said Dr. 
Mercer. 

“ My very difficulty heretofore, Doc- 
tor,’ smiled Gordon Smith; “ but it 
looks different now. In the first 
place, we have got the man who rob- 
bed you.” 

There was a pause before Dr. Mercer 
retorted; yet to me his face told 
nothing beyond ordinary surprise. 

** Who’s been robbing me?” 

** Your bell boy.” 

‘*T wasn’t aware of it.”’ 

“* That’s curious, now; especially as 
he touched you for ten one hundred, 
dollar bills atonetime. Here they are, 
Doctor—at least seven of them—and 
three have gone the way.” Whis- 
pering Smith stepped forward, told the 
bills one after another rapidly over, and 
put them at Dr. Mercer. 

“They don’t belong to me, 
friend.” 

“I know they don’t. They belong 
to Colonel Fuller, but they came from 
here, Doctor.” Speaking, he stepped 
to the mantel, and as if by instinct put 
his hand under the chink in the slab. 
** Right from this crack.” | 

“Are you drunk or dreaming? 
What’s the matter with this man?” 
demanded Dr. Mercer, turning to me; 
but his face was setting into paste. 

“To put it bluntly, Doctor, | 
want you to explain,” said Whispering 
Smith. 

“I can’t explain a pipe dream, my 
poor fellow. What you need is rest.” 

‘I know it. What makes me tired 
is to have to push you so far. Explain 
to me why you run two different boxes 
at two different safety vaults under two 
different names ?” 

It seemed to drive the iron clear 
through the Doctor. He sat for an 
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NIGHT WITH WHISPERING SMITH 


instant transfixed. Then he shouted a 
defiance ; only, too loud. 

““T don’t explain my business to 
every lunatic that breaks into my room 
at midnight. Get out of here!” 

Whispering Smith appeared hurt. 
“ Don’t you understand, you are under 
arrest ?”’ 

Mercer started. 

‘“‘T will stay with you, Doctor, until 
nine o’clock. Then I want you to go 
to your boxes with me and open four 
thousand and seventy-two at the 
Western National Vaults and one 
thousand and eighteen at the Guar- 


dian. It’s brutal, I know it; but I 
can’t help that, Doctor. It’s up to 
you.” 


Something in the detective’s words 
froze the dumbfounded physician. 
“ Morse,” he asked, nervously, ‘‘ what 
does this mean ? ”’ 

‘‘ What does it mean, Doctor?” I 
echoed, steadying my voice as I could. 
“ For God’s sake, what does it mean?” 

“You will ruin my reputation by 
such crazy proceedings. What re- 
course have I after I'm disgraced? If 
you arrest me I am ruined. Now I 
appeal to you. I am as innocent of 
this charge as a baby. I am innocent. 
Morse, for God’s sake have some con- 
sideration for,me. I tell you there’s 
not a shred of evidence against me.” 

Whispering Smith stared at the 
ceiling. 

“ Doctor,” said I, ‘‘ if you are inno- 
cent no one will be gladder to see it 


than I. The case is and has been in 
this man’s hands from the day it 
opened. Tell him everything you 


know, and tell it now. It is impossible 


for your best friend to advise you 
more sincerely.” 
Dr. Mercer sat frozen. Then of a 


sudden he started to his feet. Both of 
us, I think, saw the strange expression 
on his face. 

“TI swear I am as innocent as a 
baby,” he cried. ‘“‘If you are deter- 
mined to ruin me——” 


“Now don’t talk slop,” whispered 
the detective. ‘“‘See here, if you're 
innocent, give Mr. Morse the keys of 
your boxes now. Meet us at the Guar- 
dian Vaults at nine o'clock. No one 
need know you area suspect. It will 
save searching your room.” 

**T’ll doit,” said Mercercalmly. His 
mood had changed. “The keys? 
There they are.” He took from his 





Stuck in @ crack nea’ de chimney. 


pocket a wallet and picked two keys; 
handed them to me; his finger touched 
mine; it was like ice. 

“You are not to leave your rooms 
until you are ready to go to the vaults, 
Doctor. Nine o’clock.” 

Dr. Mercer stared at him. “ Nine 
o'clock,” he repeated vaguely, “I will 
remember the words.” 

Whispering Smith, detailing one of 
Colleran’s men at the door of the five 
hundred and eight suite, followed to my 
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room and threw himself on the couch. 
I sent for coffee, but he was asleep be- 
fore it arrived. A cupful was hardly 
necessary to keep me awake till day. 
At breakfast I barely tasted food. 
Whispering Smith ate for a time with 
apparent unconcern. Then ofasudden 
he threw down his paper, looked slyly 
at me, passed his napkin across his 
lips and pushed his chair from the table. 
“* By George, I’ll be back in a minute,” 
he exclaimed, rising. ‘“‘ Sit still.” 


‘‘ What’s the matter,” I asked. 

‘* T've made a mistake.” 

“ He’s gone.” 

‘‘No. Iheard him in there a minute 
ago. Just the same, I shouldn’t have 
lefthim alone.” He pounded with both 
hands on the:door. ‘ Doctor,” he 
called, as loud as his ragged throat 
would carry, ‘open up or I'll smash 
you in.” Without another word he ran 
to the end of the corridor. I heard a 
crash of glass, and in a moment he was 





He started 


For five minutes I sat alone. A man 
walking rapidly into the dining-room 
came straight to my chair. 

“Mr. Smith would like to see you 
quick at five -hundred and eight,” he 
whispered. 

I caught the elevator and made my 
way around into the five hundred and 
eight corridor, Colleran’s man behind 
me. Whispering Smith stood with 
him, his ear at the door. 


to his feet. 


back with a fireman’s axe. 

“Stop!” said I. ‘“ Would he shoot 
through the door? ” 

‘“* He has no pistol.” 

** How, in God’s name, do you know 
everything ?” 

‘It's my business. Get back, will 
you? Stand clear there.” 

He swung the axe like a sledge and 
sunk it into the oak. Again he landed 
on the knob and on the bolt; the door 
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A NIGHT WITH WHISPERING SMITH 


gave and he ran into the room. The 
blinds were closed, the shade drawn. 
Whispering Smith sprang to the win- 
dow, jerked open the blinds and tore 
the shade from the roller. 

‘* He’s here,”’ said he, trying the bed- 
room door, ‘and locked in. Give me 
the axe, Foiey. Get that crowd of 
rubbernecks out of the hall. Damn it, 
shut the door.” Without looking to 
see his orders executed, Whispering 
Smith smashed at the inner door. As 





fallen over the side of the chair between 
hisarms. Whispering Smith, sto>ping, 
lifted his head, but he dropped it with 
a start; it almost parted from the body. 
Stepping behind and catching the 
shoulders, he lifted the head back. 
The face was Mercer’s. He had cut 
his throat. 

Whispering Smith, like a whirlwind, 
inventoried the room. He had the 
whole story a minute later, when he 
handed me a note, incoherent in terms, 








The men grappled. 


it gave way he caught the knob. I 
pushed forward, but he held me back. 

‘Don’t take any unnecessary chances. 
Just a second.” 

While Foley kept the mob in the 
hall, Whispering Smith pushed into the 
gloom of the inner room; a moment 
later an electric button snapped and a 
lamp lit the room. Kneeling across a 
chair, almost at the feet of the little 
detective as he turned from the switch- 
key, I saw the figure of a man, his head 


but addressed to me, saying that the 
missing money was in the Western 
National Deposit Vaults. 

There, an hour later, we found in the 
safe rented by Mercer, not six inches 
from Fuller’s empty box, the packages 
of bills which covered the trail of so 
much crime and horror. ‘‘ How could 
he ever have done it?” I stammered 
in amaze, sitting in the coupon room 
with Whispering Smith as we told over 
the bills. 
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“Not so difficult, after all. He got 
hold of the Colonel’s keys; just how, 
will be buried with him; but he 
evidently got them, and made this 
duplicate.” He held up a key which 
he had unearthed under the silk lining 
of a hypodermic case. It opened 
Fuller’s box. 

‘** But with the double tumblers, and 
unable to visit the box without an 
attendant, who opens it with his own 
key,” I exclaimed. 

He cut me off impatiently. ‘ Yet it 
is done. Suppose he runs in here—a 
new clerk opens for him. Fuller's box 
was four thousand and ninety-eight : 
Mercer’s own, right next to it, four 
thousand and seventy-two. ‘ What’s 
your number, Doctor,’ says the clerk. 
‘Four thousand and ninety-eight,’ says 
Mercer, and flashes the key, opens it, 
carries the safe to the coupon room— 
there you are. He had only to carry 
the boodle away with him in an instru- 
ment bag, and the next day bring it 
back in his own box.” 

That night, seated at Colonel Fuller’s 
bed with Willis Howard, he told us 
some, not all, of the details. Of how he 
had first found from the list of the 
Guardian Vault patrons that Mercer 
had a box there under an assumed name. 
After that it was only time and Whis- 
pering Smith against a helpless man 
under surveillance at every turn. Afraid 
to leave, and in terror while he stayed, 
an accidental theft in his room had 
thrown him into the steel trap which 
had so long lain open for him. 

“ By the way, Mr. Smith,” faltered 
Colonel Fuller, as the little man started 





to leave, ‘‘there’s something else. Tell 
me what I owe you for your work.” 

“T leave that to you, Colonel.” 

“That isn’t right. Only you know 
how many other nights you have spent 
at this thing.” 

“But he'll never tell,” interjected 
Willis Howard. 

“* Then tell me how much I shall pay 
you,” urged the Colonel. 





a chair. 


Kneeling across 


_ “If you leave it to me I shall say five 
thousand dollars. I’ve been to some 
expense.” 

“Then I shall say five,” responded 
the Colonel promptly, ‘‘ which makes 
ten. You have saved me _ from 
penury.” 

“T wish it could have been done with 
more skill. I made one fatal mistake. 
Gentlemen, good-night.”’ 
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HIS. story is taken that he became a double-handed exhi- 
from the lips of Bunn bitionist with the six-shooter. Two 
himself, who before it years in the Helena fire brigade put 
is printed will prob- his muscles in shape for mountain 
ably be on his wayto climbing. It was Bunn who in 1897 
the Barren Grounds packed a two hundred and eighty- 
again. pound theodolite eleven thousand feet 

Charles Bunn had Arctic geological up the “ Going-to-the-Sun” Mountain 
records of the Canadian Government in Montana to sight Jackson Peak; a 
to bring out to civilisation. They are job infinitely more to his taste than 
in Edmonton as this is being written. helping to hang bad Indians. 





They should be placed in the Dominion When the world’s emigration to the 
archives, with an inscription telling how Klondike came in 1898, Bunn was in it. 
they were brought from the Barren In June, 1900, he joined Bell’s geo- 


Grounds by Charles Bunn, anAmerican. logical expedition. J. M. Bell was 
Some months ago Bunn rolled him- deputed by his uncle Dr. Bell of the 
self, because he was unable to walk, Canadian Geological Survey, to explore 
into a desested camp of the Yellow- the lands north and east of Great Bear 
Knives, on the north-east shore of Lake, to make a geological survey of 
Great Bear Lake; he had been lost that part of the Barren Region, and to 
for eight days in the Arctic Circle, but search for minerals in the ribs of the 
he had these records and even some Dease and Coppermine rivers. This 
geological specimens safe. latter is the fabled copper land. 
Twenty-three years ago, while yet in Geography and zodlogy have made 
knickerbockers, Bunn ran away from wild guesses at this great water camp 
his Oregon home. He was an Oregon of the grizzly, the musk-ox, and the 
horse-jockey at ninety-six pounds. cariboo. No true map has ever yet 
Cow-punching on the Montana ranges been made of it. 
came when his shoulders got too broad It may with reason be inferred that 
for aracehorse ; two years of broncho Great Bear Lake has twice the peri- 
busting was his next experience; after meter of Lake Superior. Its area may 
that he drove a stage in Lewis and be a problem for mathematicians of 
Clarke County, Montana. At thirty the next century. 
years of age he was Deputy Sheriff of Bell’s party, consisting of Bunn, 
that county under Sheriff Jurgens; Camsell, and two half-breeds, Tremblee (4 
and it was during this term of office and Sanderson, left Fort Norman on 
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the Mackenzie in two Peterborough 
canoes on June 18th, rgoo. 

On August tst, the Bell party camped 
ona rock island in Dease Bay. They 
made a cache of most of their pro- 
visions and ammunition and one canoe, 
and set out again on August 2nd, with 
the other canoe north-east up the 
Dease River. The intention was to 
make a brief detour into the Dease 
country, and to return to their cache 
whenever necessary, before tracing the 
east shore of the lake, and pushing 
from that into the upper Coppermine 
basin. 

Seven hours’ paddling up the Dease 
brought them to a swift rapid. Here 
they disembarked for a tramp of 
twenty-five miles to a feeder of the 
Coppermine, which they crossed. They 
pushed on, thinking to reach the 
Coppermine elbow and follow the 
shores of the river in their search for 
copper. But the Coppermine elbow 
was further than the marking of Bell’s 
chart. They turned ninety degrees, 
and put straight north to a point 
further down the Coppermine feeder. 

It was during this tramp that Sander- 
son, the half-breed guide, strayed from 
camp. Sanderson carried the ammu- 
nition. The party waited a day and 
shot a cariboo with one of the two 
cartridges they happened to have. 
Thinking he would soon be back, they 
cached the bulk of their caraboo 
carcase, and kept only the choice bits. 
They journeyed on. The grub stake 
wore down to the cariboo’s kidneys, 
heart, and tongue, besides a little 
chunk of bacon and atin of cocoa. 
Still Sanderson did not come. Bell 
decided that there was no use looking 
for him any longer, but that he must 
take chances on the breed’s finding the 
camp on the Dease and push ahead. 

They were now in the treeless copper 
lands. Part of Bell’s idea was tolocate, 
if possible, a certain fabulous copper 
mountain known to the Indians and 
dreamed of by more explorers than Bell. 


Travellers of the Sinbad genus say that 
the copper of that mountain lies there 
in its native state, ready for the foundry 
without the agency ofa smelter. Bunn, 
who travelled the copper-lands bare- 
footed, and packed a thirty-pound sack 
of its rock specimens on his back five 
days when he was starving, does not 
believe the romance. He thinks there 
is copper enough in that region to keep 
the world in boilers and tea-kettles till 
the Great Bear spills into the midnight 
sun. But he is of the opinion that it 
will be five hundred years before the 
shares of the Great Bear Lake Copper 
Trust are put on the market. At 
present the Huskies mine it and beat it 
out of the ore. 
the process enough to make knives of 
it, which they barter to the Indians, 
who use the blades for skinning car- 
casses, cutting meat, and breaking the 
marrow out of cariboo bones. From 
this they get the tribe name “ Yellow 
Knives.” 

It was now August 4th. Sanderson 
had not returned to camp. Bell chose 
Camsell to accompany him to a moun- 
tain whose rock top they could see a 
short distance westward. Bunn and 
Tremblee he sent to pack the rest of 
the outfit back to the camp on the 
Dease, where he half expected to find 
Sanderson. To Bunn he intrusted the 
thirty-pound bag of rock, all the geo- 
logical specimens secured on the trip, 
also the entire records of the survey up 
to date. Bunn carried, besides, a pair 
of Hudson Bay four-point blankets, a 
mosquito bar, a Winchester rifle with 
one cartridge, a stewpan, kettle, jack- 
knife, pencil, and note-book. He had 
neither coat nor vest. His watch and 
compass were both carried by Bell. 
Tremblee had nocompass, and carried 
only a blanket, tea-kettle, cariboo robe, 
and a box and camera. Both men’s 
deer-skin moccasins were completely 
worn out from the jagged limestone. 
All the provisions they had on August 
4th, when the camp split, was a little 
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LOST IN THE LAND OF 


chunk of boiled bacon and some cocoa. 
Bell took that, leaving Bunn the Win- 
chester and one cartridge. 

Bell and Camsell started west to- 
wards Dease River and the mountain. 
Bunn and Tremblee went south for a 
short cut back to Dease Bay and the 
camp. That was the last Bunn saw of 
Bell and his companions. 

Snow falls on the Great Bear every 
month in the year. On August 5th the 
arctic wind for eight hours running 
flung a snowstorm on the limestone 
ledges and the muskegs, sizzling intothe 
pools, choking into 
the moss, flattening 
the -arctic violets 
ind the poppies, 
and blinding the 
travellers. 

Bunn told Trem- 
blee that there was 
no use trying to 
travel. Tremblee 
had matches, but it 
was impossible to 
light a moss fire in 
that storm. They 
halted, blundered 
around till they 
found a lime-stone 
jut, and crawled 
under, -unpacked 
their outfits, and 
wrapped themselves 
in their blankets. 
When they got up, 
their blankets and 
clothes were in a sop and as heavy 


as meat. They camped again that 
night, without supper or fire, and 
when they rolled into their wet 


blankets, both men were barefooted. 
The night was less than two hours long 
at that season. They were soon up 
and on the way. No breakfast. But 
Bunn still had his Winchester and one 
cartridge. 

About five o’clock a cariboo buck 
stuck his snag crooks over a ledge. 
Bunn brought his Winchester with its 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


single cartridge to his shoulder and 
pulled the trigger. The cap snapped 
and the buck cleared. 

Soon they came to a creek that runs 
intoa fork of the Coppermine. Fording 
over the boulders under the weight of 
his outfit, Bunn’s feet, half paralysed 
with cold, slipped on one of the stones. 
Bunn called to Tremblee to wait, say- 
ing that he had sprained his ankle. 
Tremblee, without stopping, told Bunn 
that he would go ahead and build a 
moss fire on some knolls they had 
passed a day or two before. That was 
the last Bunn saw 
of Tremblee for six 
months. 

He limped and 
stumbled on all day, 
and found neither 
camp, fire, nor Trem- 
blee. The breed had 
deserted him! Ever 
since the midnight 
sun came in June 
there had been bad 
blood between the 
two men. This was 
the breed’s chance 
to get even. 

Bunn, _ scarcely 
able to limp along 
with his pack, 
thought he might 
get shelter for the 
night at a Huskie 
camp they had seen 
in the distance the 
day before. He started in the direction 
of the supposed camp. About an hour 
before dark he reached the place. There 
was nothing there but a few heaps of 
ashes, charred rags of moss, and some 
scattered cariboo bones. The camp 
had moved. 

Bunn did not try to track them. He 
gave his pack another hunch and 
limped on till dark. Then he pitched 
his camp. That is, he stopped bare- 
footed on a cold rock, leaned his empty 
gun on a moss knoll, unstrapped his 
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pack, and rolled himself into his cold, 
soggy blankets, took a chunk of wet 
moss for his pillow, and lay shivering, 
awake, along with two hundred pounds 
of hunger. 

Still his sprained ankle was not 
paining him so much since it had 
swelled the size of his leg at the knee. 

Morning came and still no Tremblee. 
The white partridges began to whirr 
and wheel, as far as the eye could see, 
over the ledges and muskegs. The 
young birds were half-grown and able to 
fly as swiftly as the old ones early in 
August. Bunn put in half-an-hour 
throwing boulders at them that morn- 
ing of August 6th in the hope of getting 
a breakfast. But he didn’t come 
within twenty feet of one. The bull 
cariboo wobbled their antlers over the 
moss knolls and rush-grass within a 
hundred feet of him. A cariboo gets 
most beastly chummy when he knows 
you carry a gun that isn’t loaded. 
Well, even his chumminess was some- 
thing in that soak-hole of a desert, 
where there was not a whiff of smoke, 
nor the shot of a gun, nor a teepee, nor 
a human footprint on the moss hum- 
mocks except Bunn’s. To right and 
left, before and behind, nothing but 
grey sky, and the cold, soggy, ever- 
lasting galleries of limestone and 
muskegs. 

J. M. Bell wrote to a friend of Bunn’s 
in Edmonton, when he believed him 
dead, that he counted Bunn a hard 
man tolose. And Bunn did not believe 
he was lost now. He thought that in 
all probability he would come to the 
land of Little Sticks, where dead spruce 
and fir bordered the lake, the “ Titchin- 
Nichile” of the Yellow-Knives that 
day. Then it would be but haif a day 
to the cache. He noticed on backing 
his pack that his sprained ankle 
wobbled a good five pounds heavier 
than the other. So he hunched it a 
little over his left shoulder to balance 
up, and started south-west, according to 
his idea; by the sun behind the ever- 





lasting clouds, just about due south- 
east. From ledge to muskeg and from 
muskeg to ledge he went, and every 
muskeg he came to he stooped under 
his pack, and pulled the pale, water- 
flavoured berries from the ankle-high 
scrubs. There is as much food for a 
man’s body in muskeg berries as in 
drops of dew. 

Some time during that day Bunn sat 
down to tear strips from one of his 
blankets for moccasins. His feet were 
stiff and sore from tramping in the 
snow on the limestone. Especially 
the injured ankle, which felt like a 
chunk of half-cooked meat on the end 
of his shin-bone. There were red 
daubs on the snow, but they would not 
serve his companions in tracking him, 
for the snow was already running into 
the muskegs. 

The next thing the traveller did was 
to search out the highest knoll in view 
for a prospect. He crawled up. From 
there he let his eye rim a circle of grey 
rocks, little ash-coloured lakes, grey- 
green rushes, and little capillaries of 
trickling water that go from muskeg to 
muskeg, eternally gnawing at the lime- 
stone. But no little sticks; not a twig 
in sight as big as the prong of a caribou 
horn. 

Still Bunn didn’t give up that he was 
lost. As he returned to his pack he 
said to himself that he had probably 
strayed a little. He packed his stuff 
and started to mow a swath in the mus- 
keg berries. 

Again the shadows slid over the mus- 
kegs, and Bunn rolled once more in his 
blankets on a ledge as much like the 
one he had camped on the night before 
as one muskeg berry is like another. 
He had travelled barefooted that day, 
sprained ankle and all, not less than 
fifteen miles. But if he had danced a 
ring dance as the Yellow-Knives do, it 
would have helped him as much. 

An arctic summer night without flies 
and mosquitoes is most awfully still, 
and the snowstorm had killed them 
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all. The only sounds Bunn 
heard that night were the 
lonely half-gargled squawk of 
a cariboo kid, and more often 
the deep, hungry howl of the 
timber wolf. 

Morning and cloud came 
again ; the eighth of August, 
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and the third day of Bunn’s 

wanderings. It seemed to 

Bunn when he shouldered his pack 
that morning as though there were two 
in the outfit—himself and hunger. He 
ate the muskeg berries till he could 
taste them no longer and he nibbled 
moss. The cariboo bucks on the 
benches (the same bucks and benches 
apparently as he had seen the day 
before) looked at him curiously, but 
without fear. There was enough meat 
in one of those cariboo to last Bunn a 
week, enough hide on one to make him 
shoes for a month. It was no use 
trying to make a bow and arrow 
out of moss and limestone. He could 
not help feeling again, and once again, 


as he had done a score of times before, 
in his hip-pocket for a cartridge. Of 
course he had none. Heknewthat. He 
unlocked the breech of his rifle again 
and looked in. Ofcourse it was empty. 
He knew that also. But habit is strong 
in a man even in the Barren Grounds. 
Bunn had not travelled a day for ten 
years without cartridges. Bunn raised 
his empty rifle to his shoulder, took 
aim, and pulled the trigger. Then he 
laughed at his own folly; and it was 
night again. 

No “ Titchin-Nichilie ” yet, and no 
sleep. It seemed to Bunn as though 
his stomach was a snake. Unable to 
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lie still, he got up and packed his out- 
fit. He tore fresh strips from his blan- 
ket to bind his feet and started on once 
more. Hunger was driving him. 

Coming to a high ledge he peered 
over the top into a muskeg. A bull 
cariboo stood in the slough nipping 
rushes. Bunn quietly laid down his 
rifle and unstrapped his pack. He took 
his large jack-knife from his pocket, 
opened it, and crept around the ledge 
till he was close enough to hear the 
bull breathe. Another length of his 
body, and he could smell the brute’s 
breath. It made him feel like a wolf. 
Already in fancy he was on the bull’s 
back with his knife dug to the hilt in 
its neck. Already he could feel the 
dribble of the warm blood on his hands 
and the frantic plunges of the dying 
brute down into the slough. 

But the cariboo’s scent is quick even 
when its ears are slow and the land is 
dark. The hunter's body was just 
looming into view around the ledge for 
a desperate leap into the slough when 
the brute threw up its head, gave a 
quick puff, turned and trotted away 
through the rushes. 

Morning and grey cloud again; a 
most hungry cloud over a desert full of 
hunger. ‘*‘ Ker—ker—ker” went the 
cry of the white partridges as they rose 
in front of the traveller’s feet and 
whirred away to right and left over the 
rocks. Bunn felt no fatigue with that 
hunger-snake writhing in his stomach. 
He pulled-the muskeg berries without 
once dropping his pack orhis gun. His 
fingers worked on the low scrubs like 
the tongs of a machine. If he had, in- 
deed, been going toward the “‘ Titchin- 
Nichilie” before, on that fourth day he 
would have lost his bearings. He for- 
got Tremblee and Bell and the cache. 
The fifty-pound pack on his back had 
no weight. It was simply a day of 
murderous hunger. 

Bunn’s sprained ankle kinked in the 
dark on the side of a knoll and he 
stumbled. It wasn’t worth his while to 





get up. He could lie there just as well 
as anywhere else. The camp kettle 
rolled clattering down into a slough. 
Bunn left it there and lay still. Bunn’s 
brain had ceased to recognise hunger. 
That night he dozed about half an 
hour. 

The fifth day came like all the 
others, a wash of water-coloured light 
soaking into the grey clouds from some- 
where. Bunn’s legs shook under his 
weight when he rose. His tongue 
clogged in his mouth like a chunk of 
fur, and his heart pounded his ribs as 
though he had just run a mile. He tore 
the last piece of one blanket into strips 
for mocassins, strapped his bag of 
rock, mosquito bar, and one blanket 
on his back, and taking his gun started 
on. He was gradually cutting down 
his pack. One blanket and the kettle 
and frying-pan were gone now. But 
he kept the bag of rocks and the 
records. 

Bunn wasn’t hungry now, and didn’t 
bother himself looking for rock tripe. 
He only pulled berries occasionally as 
a matter of habit. His stomach was 
asleep. He wondered how long it 
might be till his heart followed suit, 
and for the first time in his life felt for 
his pulse. He fumbled a long time at 
his wrist to find it. When he did he 
tried to count the beats. It was no 
use. Five slow big thumps, followed 
by an unaccountable lot of flutter, 
then slow again. The thing was crazy. 

Hunger never quits in the Barren 
Grounds. That day Bunn _ looked 
across the pale green rushes at a lime- 
stone boulderon the other side. Clearer 
than the hulks or the caribou or the 
white fiutter of the partridges he saw 
the grey head of a wolf. And the sharp 
ears were pricked, and the red, long 
tongue slobbered out over the white 
fangs. But when the black, blood- 
hunting eyes met Bunn’s, the head 
swung round the boulder, and the grey 
hulk slunk off to find asick caribou ora 
stray kid. Not yet. 
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Bunn saw musk-ox tracks that day 
in the moss. Farther on he saw the 
scattered bones of a musk-ox on the 
edge of a slough, where the beast had 
turned afraid to cross the water. Some 
wolfs work. Bunn kicked over the 
great hooked horns that still hugged 
the big skull. ‘‘Some wolf's work.” 
How would that look for an epitaph 
over a sack of rock, a couple of moss- 
grown note-books, a rusty gun,and a few 
white man’s bones? Bunn smiled as 
he thought of it and wandered on. 

He rested often that day. Once 
when he got up off a moss hummock 
he had to lean on his gun to steady 
himself before starting to walk. He 
sat down again, unstrapped his pack 
and threw away his remaining blanket 
and wet mosquito bar. That would 
lighten the pack a little. He restrapped 
the bag of trap rock on his back. 

Bunn spent the last half-hour of twi- 
light, while the partridges settled on the 
hummocks, in picking his camp. 

At length he chose a jutting ledge of 
limestone close to a water runnel and 
crawled under it. On one side of him 
he placed his sack of rock, on the other 
his empty gun. The ledge was at his 
back. From that side at least he was 
safe from a wolf, and the jut of the 
rock afforded a little shelter. 

The squawk of the caribou kids came 
oftener that night. Bunn half fancied 
himself at home on a big cattle range 
whenever he shut his eyes. Then the 
deep, hungerful howl of the wolf came 
pounding over the stillness of the 
Barren Grounds. Bunn sat up. He 
wanted to sleep, but he fought sleep 
away and listened to the wolf. Five 
days now he had struggled on, believ- 
ing that he would find his way out. 
The wolf was after him knowing that 
he was lost. 

Bunn instinctively felt for his knife, 
opened it, and sat leaning against a 
rock. After a while the grey spaces of 


the muskegs and benches lightened a 
little. 


His weary eye rested a moment 
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on the runnel at his feet. There was 
a star in it. He looked up. The 
grey cloud was breaking up. Morning 
came, and for the first time in seven 
days Bunn saw the sun. It blazed 
into a clear blue out of a ruck of stale 
cloud at a left angle of not more than 
forty degrees from his previous line of 
travel. Then he had been making east 
by south into the basin of the Cop- 
permine in a direction totally opposite 
to that of the Bell cache on Dease 
Bay, and away from the Dease basin 
entirely! The “ Titchin - Nichilie” 
must be at least sixty degrees to the 
right of his line of travel. 

Bunn picked out the nearest high 
ledge he could see anywhere within his 
proper line of direction, and worked 
over to that. From the top of it he 
leaned on his gun and surveyed the 
scene of his wanderings. Sunlight 
flaring on sullen limestone, muskeg 
grass, and moss; on dark slough and 
flashing runnel; on grey cariboo and 
gleaming partridge. But no “ Titchin- 
Nichilie,”’ no land of little sticks. 

Bunn opened his bag of rock and 
dumped its contents on the limestone. 
He picked out seven or eight of the 
more valuable specimens, and placed 
them in his hip-pocket along with his 
record-books and jack-knife. That 
much, at least, he would save for the 
government, if possible. After that 
he tore the bottom from his trouser- 
legs as high as the knee to wrap his 
feet. He started on, carrying now 
little impedimenta but his empty gun. 
He was getting slowly down to an 
aboriginal outfit. 

This was the sixth day. Bunn was 
working south by west in the direction 
of the lake. He would probably 
strike an arm of it at some point that 
day, and once there he might chance 
on a deserted camp of the Yellow 
Knives or a dead fish not too far gone 
to be eaten; for he knew his blood 
was hungry if his stomach wasn't. 

The sun crawled blazing up into its 
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narrow loop, sucking the sloughs into a 
brew of steam. Out of the steam came 
the black flies and the big arctic mos- 
quitoes. Their six-day sleep after the 
snow had made them wake up fierce. 
The cariboo bulls tossed their huge 
antlers and plunged on their bellies in 
the sloughs, trying to escape from their 
tormentors. The sting of the black 
fly leaves a hot pimple of poison on a 
man’s body as big as a trouser button. 
The arctic mosqujto is less poisonous, 
but it takes more blood. They bit 
through Bunn’s flannel shirt, and 
camped on his bare legs and neck. 
More hunger; more of the eternal 
great hunger of the Barren Grounds, 
where it is not so much a question of 
the survival of the fittest as the ex- 
termination of the hungriest. 

Bunn wandered on, and for the most 
part let them bite and suck. He 
knew he might as well get used to 
it while he still kept his shirt, for it 
would be but a matter of time till that 
was torn off to make foot-wraps. He 
saw his shadow following him that sixth 
day, and the thing seemed to him a 
reality. In moments of delirium he 
talked to it, and in moments of recur- 
ring reason caught himself in the act. 
When the shadow went out at sunset, 
he looked across a muskeg ; there stood 
an old grey wolf and his mate. After 
that he tore the loose left sleeve of his 
shirt off for fresh bandages. The stars 
glimmered out over the muskegs. Bunn 
wandered on. He wanted to sleep, but 
fought sleep away. Nothing sleeps 
long in the Barren Grounds, where 
hunger and the wolf go everywhere. 
Bunn still had his gun and his knife. 
The gun might yet keep off absolute 
starvation if he ever reached the cache 
and the cartridges on Dease Bay. The 
knife might stand off a wolf before he 
got there. Once at Dease Bay, Bunn’s 
chances of getting the papers and rocks 
out to civilisation were worth a stake 
yet. 
The Great Bear wheeled above his 
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head ; it was the seventh day. Bunn 
noticed, as he looked at his long shadow, 
that his cowboy hat was gone. He 
tried to remember where he had lost it. 
No use. He had probably used it to 
fight mosquitoes, and dropped it some- 
where. He sat down and tore the left 
half of the body of his shirt off for foot 
bandages. The hot sun beat on his 
head. The black flies and mosquitoes 
camped on his naked neck, legs, and 
shoulder. He had nostrength to waste 
brushing them off. They bit and sucked 
as only arctic flies and mosquitoes can. 
He didn’t feel them. His body was 
going to sleep along with his stomach. 
The only sensations he seemed to have 
left that seventh day were the vague 
ones of space, time, and motion. But 
his heart kept plugging away at the old 
job, and his brain worked strangely 
along with it. Several times that day 
Bunn found himself talking to his 
whilom comrades whom his delirious 
brain seemed to see about him. What 
he said he can’t remember now, but 
thinks it was something about the canoes 
and the cariboo and the copper in the 
rocks. Then he would see the grey 
wolves on the grey rocks ahead, their 
long tongues slobbering red over their 
white fangs, and know he was alone and 
feel for his knife again. The struggle 
was narrowing down. 

The wolves came within two hundred 
yards of him that night. Bunn kept 
his feet as long as he was able. Then 
he sat down on a moss hummock. 
The howl of the wolf seemed to pound 
the rocks hollow; and in the intervals 
of silence he could feel his heart 
thumping his chest and ears like a 
man’s boots keeping time on a floor. 

There is a big rhythm in a man’s 
heart just before he loses his last grip, 
as though the whole earth throbs with 
it. Bunn had struggled the first few 
days with circumstances when he felt 
sure of winning. Then he had battled 
hunger when he felt he had to win. 
When hunger quit, his power of will 
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fought with external nature till his 
body became insensible to pain. Then 
he got down to a struggle between 
brain and body. His heart had all but 
finished its contract. The brain still 
waged the uneven contest. But now 
it seemed to have lost its power to 
will. Brain and heart were soon to 
quit together; hope was going, too. 
The lost wanderer said to himself that 
night that the game was up. He saw 
the stars tremble over the distant 
muskegs, and closed his eyes. Then 
he saw familiar faces; not his camp 
companions now, but the faces of 
friends and of two old people he had 
known long ago down in Montana. 

The deep hunger tones of the wolf 
broke across his dream, and he started 
instinctively up. His brain had learned 
to obey that call, and forced the un- 
willing body to obey it, too. The stars 
were going out over the muskegs where 
a pale reddish light rimmed the view. 
The white sun burned its way into the 
sky out of the everlasting ring of lime- 
stone. The eighth day! 

Bunn stuck the butt of his gun into 
the moss below the ledge, and, leaning 
on it, raised himself. His heart 
doubled its beat. Its wild thumping 
made him gasp for breath as he picked 
his way down and drank (perhaps for 
the last time) out of a runnel. Fora 
moment, as he lay there scarcely able 
to rise, he got a shivering glimpse of 
his own face. He started back to his 
feet in fear. He didn’t tear any more 
of his shirt to wrap his feet. They 
were dead things now, just as all his 
nerves were dead. He pulled himself 
up a knoll as soon as he got to one 
high enough for a prospect, and, lean- 
ing on his gun, scanned the country. 
No, there was no ledge high enough to 
hold a man’s body out of reach; no 
cave into which he might crawl. The 


Barren Grounds have but one grave 
for the sick cariboo and the 


traveller. 
wolf. 


lost 
That is the belly of the 
Bunn could see a grey pack of 
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them across the sloughs right ahead of 
him in his line of travel—waiting. It 
was no use going any farther. 

The sky-line seemed to crawl farther 


out as he watched it. He knew his 
eyes were swollen half shut, and he 
tried to clear away the mist that was 
gathering over them. The bluish land- 
rim began to mix oddly into the sky. 
Out of the blur came a mirage. Bunn 
had seen mirages before; never one 
like this. He rubbed the mosquitoes 
out of his swollen eyes and looked 
again. There it was still—a long, 
sweeping ring of grey, leafless spars 
pointing up like dead fingers out of a 
mass of dull, deadish green. It was 
the “ Titchin-Nichilie,” the land of 
little sticks ! 

His eyes swung to the left and rested 
on a level patch of blue. The lake! 
He followed the curve of it, and saw 
something that made him want to yell 
with joy, though he couldn’t. Between 
the dead snags and the blue water was 
a bunch of teepees. Bunn had seen 
teepees enough to know that these 
were the big open-top cariboo lodges 
of the Yellow Knives. He couldn’t 
count them, but it was one of their big 
camps, clay-coloured, scattered, and 
smokeless, right on the rim of the bay, 
and distant not more than seven miles. 

Bunn got down and started on. If 
he could make that camp before his 
heart stopped he was saved. If not— 
he didn’t dare stop for the calculation. 
Whenever he paused to suck a wad of 
wet moss, there went his heart again, 
thumping, thumping. He rested and 
walked almost automatically till he got 
to the “ Titchin-Nitchilie.” Then he 
dragged his way slowly through the 
scrub. He couldn't see the camp, but 
a low wind swishing through the under- 
growth told him the lake was getting 
nearer. The last half mile, after he 
sighted the teepees again through the 
snags, he made on hands and knees, 
trailing his gun clear to the edge of a 
small slough. Across the blue-mudded 
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surface of the slough he saw the big 
cariboo skin lodges onthe bay. There 
was no sound, no smoke. A row of 
birch-bark canoes at the water's edge; 
some heaps of fire-wood and a bunch of 
willow-bark fish-nets hanging on a bare 
teepee pole—These were all Bunn could 
see. It was a deserted village of the 
Barren Grounds. Its savage inhabi- 
tants were out north meeting the 
cariboo does, and its only sign of life 
was a grey wolf on the camp edge of 
the slough. Bunn was near enough to 
count its ribs. 

He plunged into the slough. The wolf 
slunk away among theteepees. Bunn’s 
feet went into the blue muck up to the 
knees. When he pulled his right foot 
out, the left sunk tothe hip. He threw 
himself flat on the surface and slowly 
rolled himself and his gun over to the 
other side and climbed out at the rock 
edge. He scraped the mud from his 
eyes and crawled to the nearest teepee. 
It was empty. The rock floor was 
covered with fir boughs, all but the 
charred heap of ashes and embers in 
the centre. There was no fire and no 
food. Bunn dared not let himself rest, 
but searched till he found a twine fish- 
net hanging on a lodge pole. With his 
knife he whittled some floats out of a 
fir limb, picked some rocks for sinkers, 
and dragged himself out to the bay. 
Thirty birch-bark canoes as light as 
cork lay at the water’s edge. Bunn 
shoved one into the bay, got in, and 
flung out a net. In a few minutes he 
hauled in six big ‘‘ tunapee.” 

To be strictly heroic, the narrative 
should go on to say that Bunn ate these 
fish alive one afteranother. But as far 
as sensation was concerned just then 
Bunn was a corpse. A corpse has no 
hunger. It was his brain that Bunn 
obeyed when he took the fish into the 
teepee, threw them down on the fir 
boughs, and looked leisurely around for 
matches. For the Yellow Knives’ most 
distinctive mark of civilisation, even in 
the twentieth century, is their use of 


the Hudson Bay Company’s fire sticks. 

At last Bunn found a “‘ musk-a-moot,”’ 
which is the leg skins of a cariboo 
sewed into a long pouch by the squaws 
and used as acamp bag. In the ‘‘ musk- 
a-moot” he found a bunch of matches 
in a wallet of deerskin. He built a fire, 
threw the six “‘tunapee”’ on the flames 
to broil in their scales and entrails, and 
sat down to wait till they were cooked. 

The fish began to sizzle in the 
flames, and the smell of burning scales 
filled the teepee. Suddenly at the 
smell, as though snatched out of a 
dream by a blow from a hot iron, Bunn 
felt a rush of hunger. He sprang to the 
fire and pulled out the fish, seized one, 
and with the ravenous greed of a wolf 
sunk his teeth into the three-parts raw 
body. He ate it all. Another, and 
another, and yet ancther, all but the 
tail. Then the teepee and the fire 
started to swim around him, and he 
fell down to vomit. 

How long it was before he heard 
voices outside he doesn’t know. The 
flap of the teepee waved, and in poked 
the banded, black-haired head and 
skin-shirted shoulders of a Yellow 
Knife boy, a “chilakwe”; he drew 
back, and Bunn could hear him and 
others talking excitedly. The flap 
moved again, and the “ chilakwe’s” 
head looked in with staring eyes. He 
turned and slapped both index fingers 
on the corner of his mouth for a sign 
to those behind him that a Huskie had 
got intothecamp. What they jabbered 
so infernally about outside the jiggering 
flap Bunn could not tell, as he knew 
not yet a word of Yellow Knife. The 
flap waved again, and this time the 
“‘ chilakwe’s”’ head looked in along the 
rusty cylinder ofa rifle. The only way 
to get a crazy Huskie out of the camp 
is to kill him first and drag him out by 
the feet. 

Bunn shook his head and made some 
motion, just what, he does not 
remember, to show that he was not a 
crazy Huskie, but a lost white man 
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full of hunger and sickness. The gun 
went slowly down, and after more 
parley four Indian boys came in. 

They boiled some fresh cariboo and 
gave him the soup to drink. He 
vomited that aiong with the rest of the 
fish he had eaten. Then he lay half 
asleep by the fire and let the muskeg 
mud bake on his half-naked body and 
face. The Yellow Knives count their 
beads at vespers and believe in Jesus 
Christ, but the only use they have for 
water is to drink it and catch fish out 
of it; therefore they didn’t wash Bunn. 
Neither did they give him whisky, for 
the Yellow Knives have never tasted 
the white man’s liquor. They simply 
baited him with cariboo soup till he 
went to sleep. Then they left him and 
went out to fish. Bunn afterwards 
wrote these Indian boys’ names down 
in his note-book, and expects to cherish 
the record as long as he lives. Here 
they are: Jockwintee, Akaatsi, Tatso, 
Wanella. They were the advance 
guard of the cariboo camp come back 
a day ahead of the old hunters to set 
nets and catch fish for the dogs. The 
main body, of hunters and squaws were 
returning with the first haul of cariboo. 

Bunn stayed in the cariboo city four 
days, till he was able to go out and see 
the Yellow Knife squaws cutting strips 
of fat for dried meat, and help the 
boys catch “tunapee” in the birch- 
bark canoes. Then he wanted to go 
on alone to the camp on Dease Bay 
and find Bell. But the dirty, cariboo- 
hunting Yellow Knives were kinder 
than that. A party of them took Bunn 
in their birch canoes around the bay 
and down to another empty camp 
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marked on the above map. Here they 
stayed over night, and in the morning 
paddled on up another long bay not 
marked on the official map, and from 
the head of that portaged across to 
Fort Confidence and the cache on 
Dease Bay. 

When they got there, they found one 
canoe. In it were a fishook, ten car- 
tridges, and the following letter :— 

I am afraid that this note is thoroughly 
useless and feel confident that you have long 
ago gone to another land. We have delayed 
here over a week, searching for you, and Louis 
{[fremblee] and Charlie Camsell have scoured 
the country around where you were last seen, 
and now I think we must go if we want to get 
out of this country at all. Should you, however. 
by any chance yet live,1 am leaving the canoe 
here as a chance for you to get away from the 
dreadful place, as well as trolling spoons and 
cartridges. I shall communicate at once, on 
reaching civilisation, with your relatives. I can't 
understand how ever you could have got away 
from us. 

This was J. M. Bell’s letter to his 
lost voyageur, after he, Camsell, the 
lost Sanderson and Tremblee had come 
together at the cache. 

So the Yellow Knives took Bunn 
back to their camp, packed their entire 
outfit, and began the southerly circuit 
of the Great Bear to reach Fort 
Norman. His red-skinned rescuers 
for the sake of keeping him in their 
camps, would have taken him on 
cariboo hunts till the day of his funeral. 
But Bunn had the Government's papers 
to bring out to Edmonton. He brought 
them. The rocks and gun which he 
carried through are at Fort Norman. 

Bunn is still in Edmonton as this is 
being written. Ina few days he will 
probably be on his way to the land of 
the midnight sun again. 
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F all 
the 


Wa- 

King’s Yacht at Cowes, Easter, 1902. tering- 
Photo by Mr. P. Thornber. places that 

I have 


visited in the United Kingdom or on the 
Continent—and they are not a few— 
give me popular, prosperous, pleasant, 
and picturesque Bournemouth. It is 
unique in its way, and is like a 
dazzling, bril- 
liant gem set 
in a_ hand- 
some rich, old 
setting. For 
here we have 
a new, busy, 
lively seaside 
town, with all 
the modern 
advantages of 
a city — but, 
thank heaven, 
without a sin- 
gle touch of 
the city tar- 
brush, if may 
use such an 
expression-— 
full of life and bustle, of innocent 
pleasure and amusement, and _sur- 
rounded by a verdant country in its 
calm repose, studded with several 
of the oldest towns in England, slum- 
bering beneath the shadows of their 
historic Past, and clothed with the 
romance of vanished centuries. A 
single drive will impress one with the 
exquisite beauties of the contrast. 

The natural brightness of Bourne- 
mouth is very striking. Itis notalone the 





The Square and Public Gardens. 


Pleasure Resort. 


By John R. Eyre. 


brightness of the people, but the bright- 
ness of the place. All seems cheerful, 
prosperous, and sparkling with viva- 
city. For instance, look down upon The 
Square from any of the surrounding 
heights, and all is animation—a minia- 
ture Trafalgar Square, nestling in 
enchanting gardens, and all bathed in 
balmy breezes wafted from the pines. 
Yet with all this life and gaiety there 
is no vulgarity or rowdyism; no 
‘“*Arriet and 
’Arry  ’orse- 
play” so pre- 
dominant in 
some pleasure 
resorts. It 
would be quite 
out of place 
in stately 
Bournemouth. 

As for gar- 
dens, every- 
where you go 
you “strike,” 
as our Ameri- 
can cousins 
say, either a 
garden, a 
small heath, or 
a diminutive forest, and remember this 
is within the confines of the town itself, 
for I am not now alluding to the fine 
pine woods such as the Talbot, the 
Branksome, or other woods, which 
together boast of over four million pine 
trees. 

I refer, amongst others, to the Central 
Gardens, beautifully laid out, extending 
one mile and a half, covering twenty- 
nine acres, and traversed by over three 
miles of foot-paths, with the sweet 
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BOURNEMOUTH AS A HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT 


little stream, the Bourne, running gently render Bournemouth so charming, 
over its miniature waterfalls,and under where he has organised an orchestra 
its ornamental small bridges right 


and bands, composed of over forty 








Bournemouth Gardens, by kind permission of Messrs. Nash & Co.. 


through the 
grounds; tothe 
Westover Gar- 
dens, with the 
Invalids’ 
Walk, which 
reminds me of 
the walks in 
Homburg, 
Wiesbaden 
and Nauheim, 
but is, if any- 
thing, superior 
to them; to 
the Winter 
Gardens, un- 
der the man- 
agement of Mr. 
Dan Godfrey, 
jun., which are 
unquestion- 
ably one of the 
features - that 


“ Observer’’ Office. 


Road in Talbot Woods. 
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performers, 
which rank 
second to none 
in the kingdom. 
A portion of the 
orchestra plays 
every morning 
during the win- 
ter months on 
the pier (in the 
open), and the 
orchestra plays 
every afternoon 
and evening in 
the Pavilion of 
the gardens, 
when not de- 
voted to sym- 
phony concerts. 
But these sym- 
phony concerts 
have made Mr. 
Godfrey’s_ re- 
putation, and 
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Bournemouth unique in the musical 
world. The Times, recently referring to 
this, wrote with some highly complimen- 
tary and trenchant remarks :—‘‘ The 
educational value of the undertaking may 
be gauged by the fact that in the present 
year’s series the complete symphonies 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak, Men- 





MR. DAN GODFREY, JUN. 
Photo by W. J. Reed, Bournemouth. 


delssohn, and Schumann are in the 
scheme.” The Musical News, writing 
on the same subject, says :—‘*‘ Since 
the dispersion 
of the Crystal 
Palace perma- 
nent orchestra, 
Bournemouth 
remains the 
sole permanent 
orchestra 
(meaning ‘full 
orchestra,’ and 
employing the 
word ‘ perma- 
nent’ in_ its 
fullest sense) in 
the kingdom. 
The conductor, 
Mr. Godfrey, a 
welFtrained ex- 
Royal College 
student, with 
the instinct of 
the baton de- 
rived from a 
family of here- 
ditary band- 





masters, and a man of considerable all- 
round personal ability and great activity, 
has benefited by his opportunities liter- 
ally to eclipse every record in this 
country as to the extent to which he 
has presented the whole range of 
orchestral literature to his audiences. 
With sixty ‘symphony concerts ’"—that 
is to say, special bi-weekly concerts 
specially subscribed for—in each year, 
this conductor has in the last six years 
presented all the pieces generally heard 
elsewhere; has played the classics 
several times over; has introduced 
about ten large works fer annum from 
the continent on his own account; and 
has played some forty English works 
per annum, including many novelties.” 

But besides the Public Gardens 
there are innumerable private ones of 
which no better idea can be given than 
by an illustration. 

It is only a part of the gardens 
belonging to the Hotel Bristol, one 
of the best, most comfortable, and 
most moderate hotels in the district. 





The Winter Gardens and Pavilion, by kind permission of Messrs. Nash § Co., 


** Observer’ Office. 
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Though situated in the very centre of 
the town, I am assured that at different 
times nightingales and squirrels haunt 
these gardens, which are laid out with 
a couple of tennis courts, and con- 
tain beautiful trees and shaded walks. 
By the way, several well-known com- 
manding officers, recently returned 
from the front, put up here, in order 
to recruit their health, and were 
delighted with the place. 
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Bournemouth, and to those who either 
want a holiday or wish to recruit their 
health my advice is go and see it for 
yourselves, and, I promise you, you 
will not be disappointed. It is with- 
in the reach of all, for the London 
and South - Western Railway, with 
their usual enterprise, issue cheap 
week-end tickets and a service of fast 
trains that must satisfy the most 
fastidious; while one can live here as 














Hotel, Bristol Gardens, as seen from Coffee Room. 


Now, when to this beautiful town, 
surrounded by such lovely country, 
you add a sea frontage of several 
miles with the finest sands to be 
found on any coast in Europe, with 
a tide that is practically always full, 
for it ebbs and flows very little owing 
to the construction of the bay and 
the currents in it, you can well 
imagine what this pine Paradise is 
like. So much for the beauties of 


cheaply as in any other town in 
England, except perhaps during Easter 
week, when everything costs double 
and the place is over-crowded. 

But this reminds me, there are two 
popular fallacies abont Bournemouth 
which have taken a hold of the 
public mind, and which I should like 
to dissipate if possible. These are 
firstly, that it is very hot and relaxing 
in the summer ; and secondly, that it is 
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very expensive, either to spend a 
holiday in or to live in. With regard 
to the first, it is quite erroneous to 





The Invalids’ Walk, 


think that it is hotter or more 
enervating than most other watering 
placeson the South 
Coast. As a matter 
of fact, during July 
and August the 
temperature is 
lower by some 
degrees than that 
of Regent’s Park 
in London, which 
is generally taken 
as the mean tem- 
perature of Eng- 
land ; while for the 
other seasons there 
can be no question 
as to the climate, 
since the public 
band plays in the 
open all the year 
round. Secondly, 
the fallacious idea 
that Bournemouth 


- 


is very expensive to live in. There is no 
town I know of better supplied with 
hotels and boarding houses, and in some 
of the latter you can put up for anything 
from thirty shillings a week, to four or 
five guineas, everything included. Take 
as an example. the ‘‘ Wyche,” on the 
West Cliff, which is a private hotel 
and pension combined. The terms 
are from thirty shillings to two guineas, 
and for ordinary comfort you could not 
ask anything better or more reasonable. 
It is well furnished, clean, with excel- 
lent food and cooking. You meet 
some nice people there; it is not too 
stiff nor too free-and-easy ; it has every 
convenience that visitors can desire—a 
billiard room, lawn tennis ground and 
a small chalet devoted to “‘ Ping Pong.” 

Or, if you go to a boarding-house like 
the “ Espinette,” you have, for a 
slightly higher figure, all the comforts 
of a private home and a first-class hotel 
combined. This house has recently 
been done up throughout, and come 
under new management, and is worthy 
the attention of small families wanting 
a comfortable home. There are many 
similar houses in Bournemouth, but 
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these two I know and can recommend. 

Bournemouth, though so young, has 
already formed many historic and 
literary associations. Royalties of 


different nations have been partial in 
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Moreover, it was at St. Stephen's 
Church that the very romantic marriage 
of Prince Oscar of Sweden and Miss 
Ebba Munk was solemnised in 1881, 
through which he had to renounce all 
claims to the 
throne. 
Again, some 
of the greatest 
statesmen of 
last century 
favoured 
Bournemouth 


with their 
presence. 
Lord John 


Russell occu- 
pied for some 
time the same 





room in the 

Royal Bath 

Hotel in 

which, later, 

the Right 

; ea. _ Hon. Benja- 
eek gf - 1 +, ts a A 
held three 


their visits, and always put up at the 
Royal Bath Hotel, admittedly the 
‘Hotel de Luxe” of the south, so ably 
conducted by Mr. Merton Russell Cotes 
and hisson. Amongst the Royal 


Cabinet councils whilst he was Prime 
Minister in 1874-5. Then, later still, 
a third of England’s greatest Pre- 
miers stopped in Bournemouth, on 





visitors have been ourown King 
(when Prince of Wales), and 
the Duchess of Albany, as well 
as other members of our Royal 
Family; while amongst the 
foreign Royal personages who 
have sojourned there have been 
the Empress Eugénie, the late 
Empress of Austria, the King 
of the Belgians, the King and 
Queen of Sweden, the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
the Prince Royal of Sweden 
and Norway, Crown Princess 
of Denmark, Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia, the Regent of 
Brunswick, and quite recently 
the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of the Belgians. 
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View from Gardens of Royal Bath Hotel. 
Photo by Owen, Bournemouth. 
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his way from the Riviera, when, in trams. ‘“ Ah,” said Gladstone, “ wait 
broken health and nearly blind, until you get the trams; they will 
Gladstone stayed at New Forest be a great improvement to Bourne- 
mouth.” He 
gave the boy 
two shillings 
for himself, 
and told him 
not to spend 
it on tobacco 
or beer. It 
was at the 
conclusion of 
this visit, 
when leaving 
the Centra! 
Station, that 
Mr. Gladstone 
delivered his 
last public 
utterance, as 
from the rail- 
way Carriage 
he bade good- 
bye to the 





New Forest House, where Mr, Gludstone stayed. Photo by Mr. Joe Whittingham, people, in the 
Bournemouth. fol ] ow i ng 


House. I had an interesting chat with 
an intelligent boy who drove him in his 
donkey chaise. He told me that one 
morning Mr. Gladstone walked down 
to the pier 
approach 
and raised 
his stick to 
hail a trap. 
All the men 
present 
rushed for- 
ward, and 
the boy, 
coming up 
last, was 





7) 





Laeey 
chosen. One yp a. 
opinion ex- - Photo by W. J. Hawker, 
pressed by Bournemouth. 


the aged statesman, which the boy 
told me, is of some interest at the 
present moment to the _ residents 
who are anything but unanimous 





: ’ Where ‘* Rita” lives. 
upon the future effects of the electric Photo by Mr. Joe Whittingham, Bournemouth 
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pathetic words :—‘‘ God bless you all, 
and this town, and the land we love.” 

During my stay at Bournemouth it 
was my good fortune to meet two dis- 
tinguished novelists, ‘‘ Rita” (Mrs. 
Desmond Humphreys) and Mr. Clive 
Holland. 

‘“‘ Rita” received me quite cordially 
when I called upon her in her unpre- 
tentious but cosy little villa, at the head 





Stevenson's House. 


“* Skerryvore.”’ 


of one of the most rugged chines in 
Bournemouth. She is a pretty little 
woman, with dark brown eyes that 
sparkle with intelligence and “go.” 
She had just finished a new novel 
entitled ‘‘ The Lie Circumspect,’* which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. I asked her if she 
would kindly give me her views upon 
Bournemouth, and she expressed them 
freely. ‘‘ They are ruining the place,” 
she said eagerly, ‘‘ cutting down all the 
pines for which Bournemouth was 
so noted, and running up acres of red 
brick in their place. The moor between 
Alum and Durley Chine has been 
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destroyed by the building mania, and 
disfigured by a road to give what is 
called an Overcliff drive. To anyone 
who knows the nature of the ground 
and the danger of landslips, the more 
appropriate title of ‘ Over-the-cliff ’ 
drive suggests itself! As for the new 
idea of running electric trams through 
the town, making its one hilly street 
more dangerous, and vulgarising what 
was so picturesque and _ beautiful, 
I can only say I marvel how 
such a thing has been permitted! 
Every time I am in an omnibus I hear 
the same remarks from residents or 
visitors, and I know for a fact that 
many people are giving up their houses 
in consequence. I had intended buy- 
ing a house in Bournemouth myself, 











Memorial Tablets erected to the memory of Stevenson's 
two dogs on the wull of the porch at ‘‘ Skerryvore.” 
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but I have quite given up the idea. I 
consider the place is being ruined. 
Twenty years ago it was ideal—clean, 
healthy, restful, picturesque. Now it 
is simply a builders’ paradise, and dis- 
plays a commendable ambition to 
emulate the styles of Margate or 
Southend!” 

Mr. Clive Holland gave me a very 
courteous reception. To him I am 
indebted for several photographs, not 


alone of 
Bourne- 
mouth, but 


of Robert 
Louis Steven- 
son’s house 
and the stone 
tablets erect- 
ed to the 
memory of 
his two dogs; 
also the in- 
scription 
from the tab- 
let the pre- 
sent owner of 
the house has erected in the hall. It 
runs as follows :— 





MR. 


CLIVE HOLLAND 





In Memoriam 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Lived in this House from 


March, 1885, to August, 1887, 
And published during that time ‘‘ The 


Child’s Garden of Verse,"’ ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,'’ ‘‘ Kidnapped,’’ ‘‘ More 
New Arabian Nights,’’ ‘‘The Dyna- 
miters,’’ ‘‘ Underwoods,'’ ‘‘ Memories 


and Portraits,"’ ‘‘Memoir of Fleming 
Jenkin,’’ and ‘‘ The Merry Men.”’ 











member of the Camera Club (London). 
The walls of his house contain most 
excellent specimens of his photographic 
work. He is the author of several very 





Clive Holland’s Home. 


successful books, amongst them “ My 
Japanese Wife,” now in its fourteenth 
edition ; “A Writer of Fiction”; ‘‘ The 
Seed of the Poppy”; ‘‘ Marcelle of the 
































This house Stevenson himself de- 
scribed as “a very pretty home, a 
beautiful place.” 

In the attic room Stevenson used asa 
“den” he made a pencilled inscription 
under the skylight, which can still be 
traced, and to which he and his wife 
signed their initials. 

Mr. Clive Holland is a keen amateur 
photographer, and is a_ well-known 
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Portman Lodge. The oldest house in Bournemouth, whe 
the Earl of Portarlington lived and died, and recentl 
occupied by Mr. Guy Boothby, the Novelist. 
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Latin Quarter’; ‘“Mousmé”; a 
book on Paris; and several handbooks 
on photography and other subjects, 
most of which have run through two 
and three editions. He will soon, I 
fancy, be heard of as a playwright, and 
an adaptation of one of his Japanese 





Bournemouth Bay and Sands by Moonlight. 


stories is likely to appear in America. 
Besides his books he has written for 
most of the leading English newspapers 
and magazines, as well as_ several 
American, notably the New York 
Bookman and The Critic. He has 
travelled nearly the whole of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and spends a con- 
siderable portion of his time abroad, 
while in Paris he is well known in the 
Anglo - American Colony and Art 
circles. Mr. Clive Holland is a hard 
worker. His wife acts as his secretary. 
In his bookcase I saw a couple of 
shelves full of books bearing his name. 
He is a thorough man of the world, 
affable and courteous, despising snob- 
bery and the affectation that are 
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generally the accompaniment of 
bumptious ignorance. 

Mr. Clive Holland, who has resided 
in Bournemouth many years, is equally 
convinced as “‘ Rita”’ upon the Electric 
Tram question. ‘‘ Whilst I do not 
deny their convenience,” he said, “I 
am opposed strongly to their introduc- 
tion in the narrow main streets of the 
town, both on the score of their danger 
to traffic generally and from the fact 
that the artistic characteristics of the 
town will be greatly spoiled thereby. 
Had they been brought to the top of 
Commercial Road (Poole Hill) on the 
one hand and to the Lansdowne (near 
the Hotel Metropdle) on the other, both 
these objections would have been largely 
nullified. I dread to think what our fine 
Square (now open and spacious) will be 
when converted into a tram terminus, 
and covered with a spider’s web of tram 
lines. The supposition that the rates 
will immediately, or in the near future, 
be materially reduced by the profits of 
the tramways, I fancy, will prove 
erroneous. That their introduction 
will cause a deterioration in the pic- 
turesqueness and character of the town 
is to my thinking indisputable.” 

Bournemouth has some fine churches. 





Christchurch Priory. 
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St. John’s Church, Boscombe, built by Messrs. Jenkins §& Son ; architect, Mr. Oldrid Scott. in] 
Photo by R. W. Copeman, Henstridge. xX 

















Typical Bournemouth Private Residence, built by Messrs. Jenkins § Son; architects, Messrs. 
Kemp-Welch & Co., Bournemouth. Photo by R. W. Copeman, Henstridge. 
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St. Peter's in the centre of the town is 
the mother church and is a stately 
edifice built from designs by the late 
Mr. G. E. Sireet, the architect of the 
London Law Courts. It contains a 
handsome stained-glass memorial win- 
dow to the Rev. John Keble, author of 
‘‘The Christian Year,” who died in 
Bournemouth. 

In the beautiful churchyard are buried 
William Godwin, author of ‘ Political 
Justice,” and his wife, Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, author of ‘‘ The Vindica- 
tion of the Rights of Women,” and 
their daughter, Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, widow of Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
the poet, whose heart is in Boscombe 
Manor. Mr. Lewis Dymore Grosvenor 
Tregonwell, the founder of Bourne- 
mouth, also lies here, beside the Rev. 
\. M. Bennet, the founder of the church. 

St. John’s Church, Boscombe, is 
also worthy of mention, as it was built 
in 1895 by aiocal firm, Messrs. Jenkins 
& Son, the architect being Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott. It is a handsome build- 
ing—as will be seen by our illustration 
—of flint with Bath stone dressing. 
l3y the way, Messrs. Jenkins also built 
the Boscombe Station in 1896; the 


east wing of the Bath Hotel; the 
Church of ‘Corpus Christi,” Bos- 
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combe (1896), Mr Lunn, of Great 
Malvern, being the architect ; Bright’s 
Stores, one of the finest buildings in 
the town; and they are now building 


eae. 
ae? 


~~“ 
~ 


Tiaiis 
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Messrs Dacombe § Sons’ Showroom. 


Heatherland’s Church, in Upper Park- 
stone, under the guidance of Messrs. 
Romaine, Walker & Besant, the 
London architects, as well as the New 








New Steamer Majestic ( Messrs 
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Generating Station for the Bourne- 
mouth Corporation Tramways. 

After the public buildings, Bourne- 
mouth owes a good deal of its 
picturesqueness to the superior and 
elegant style of the private dwelling 
houses. I know of no town that can 
boast of such uniformly fine houses. 
So striking are they that I give an 
illustration of one as a specimen, also 
built by the eminent and enterprising 
local builders, and local architects. 





Corner of one hd Quadrant Showrooms, 
J. Allen. 


Another firm which has contributed 
much to the attractiveness of some of 
the Bournemouth public and private 
buildings is Messrs. 
Sons, 


out the interior decorations of Holy 
Trinity Church, 
of which was laid in June, 1868, by the 
great philanthropist, the Earl 
Shaftesbury. It is in the Lombardo- 
Gothic style, and is unique in its way. 
The Punshon Memorial Church 
(Wesleyan), on Richmond Hill, which 
was erected in 1886, was also entrusted 
to this firm to carry out the interior 
decorations. Besides such work as 
this, the lounge of the Hotel Metropole 
testifies to the capacity and enterprise 
of Messrs. Dacombe & Sons, of 
whose showroom I give an illustration. 


and it took me over two hours. 
go in at one street and come out at 
another, then cross the road to where 


J. J. Dacombe & 
the, locally, well-known decora- 9 
tors, of Holdenhurst Road, who carried ® 


the foundation stone * 


of | 


Bournemouth has no industries, in 
the strict sense of the word, but it does 
not follow on this account that it is not 
a very industrious town. The shops are 
exceptionally fine, and some of them, 
such as that of J. J. Allen & Co., Ltd., 
have grown with the place and, from 
very small beginnings, spread out 
until they occupy more space than, and 
employ as great a number of hands as 
many factories. I went through a 





portion of the premises of this firm, 


Allen’ s. 


China Department in Messrs. 


You 








Golf Links Pavilion, 


Bournemouth. 
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another huge building is devoted to 





Baw antique furniture. You then go to the 
ae old Post Office, and here from ground 
. om to roof is stocked with carpets of every 
eae description from every country in the 
td. world that manufactures them. The 
iaiien centre building is devoted principally 
en to furniture, and it is packed from 
pave basement to the fourth floor with some 
‘syene of the handsomest furniture in all 
> stvles—Louis the XV., old Imperial, 
irm, 

ou 

at 

re 








Chinese Pagoda in the Bungalow Café. 
English, Sheraton, Chippendale, 
and the severe and now fashionable 


old 


Empire. Some of the fumed oak and 
mahogany dining-room furniture is 
made a speciality by this firm, who 
could furnish a farmer’s cottage to suit 
his purse, or a palatial residence for 
any nobleman in an hour’s notice, and 


this from kitchen to attic, without 
going outside the premises for a 
single article. Such is a little of 





the enterprise and business capacity 
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of Messrs. J. J. Allen of this 
beautiful seaside town, scarce yet half 
a century old. 

Again, foramusements, Bournemouth 
once more comes out ontop. Morning, 
afternoon, or evening, I don’t care 


which, you can spend your time 
as pleasantly as in any capital in 
Europe. I am not exaggerating. I 


am not over-enthusiastic. In the morn- 
ing you can go by public coach or 





Photo by The Royal Central Photo Co., Bournemouth. 


motor car to any of the outlying towns 
full of historic interest, and through a 
beautiful country-side. If you wish to 
be luxurious and desire a private motor, 
go to Norman’s in the Quadrant, and 
you can get one that some royal or 
titled personage has used before you. 
For Mr. Norman has supplied the Queen 
of Sweden, the Princess Henry of 
Pless, the Prince de Roen, the Duke 
of Westminster, the Marquis and 
Marchioness de Petre, Countess Cairns, 
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and many others, with his fine motor- 
cars, of which he has ten. Or if you 


wish for a bicycle he can give you one 
out of a stock of nearly a thousand, such 
as he supplied to the Crown Prince 
Princess of Belgium only last 


and 


for more room, but can’t get it. 
Another enterprising business man of 
Bournemouth ! 

But to return to my amusements. 
In the afternoon you can go by steamer 
to Southampton, Portsmouth, Swanage. 





month. You talk to him and he tells 
you that he started with a small shop 
and now he has three, containing four 
storeys each, filled with motors, cycles, 
invalid carriages, etc.; that he has 
another place at Boscombe, is: looking 





View from the Hotel Grosrenor, Swanage. 


or Weymouth, or to the Isle of Wight 
or around it, by one of Messrs. Cosens 
& Contpany’s excellent steamers. 
Mr. Sydenham, the local manager, will 
give you all information and a ticket 
at a very moderate fare. 
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Tie Globe, Swanage, by kind permission of the “ Guardian’ Newspaper. 
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In Swanage you have enough to 
delight you. It is situated on what has 
been described as the English Bay of 
Naples. It is a beautiful place, and, if 

I am not 

much mis- 
taken, it has 
a very great 
future before 
it. It is a 
rising town, 
and likely to 
“become a 
favourite 
pleasure and 











health re- 

sort. There 

MR. CLYDE MEYNELL. Is one of the 
Photo by Chalkley Gould and nicest and 


Co., Southampton. pleasa ntest 


walks I have ever been, along the cliff 
from Durlstone Head to Tilly Whim 
Caves, one of which resembles “‘ nothing 
on earthso much as an Egyptian rock- 
temple.” On this walk you zass ‘‘the 


yo 
i of 


pay. 


Lunch Room in the popular Bungalow. 
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Great Globe,” which is a huge sphere 
of stone with all the various conti- 
nents, oceans, seas, rivers, and coun- 
tries carved on it, and surrounded by 
large slabs containing quotations from 
Pope, Tennyson, etc., and some useful 
information. Further on, at Anvil 
Point, is the lighthouse, which has a 
lamp of twenty thousand candle-power, 
and can be seen thirty miles off. On 
returning, you can have afternoon tea 
or dine at the Hétel Grosvenor, one of 
the best hotels on the whole coast, 
with a frontage of four hundred and 
sixty feet, sloping down to the water’s 
edge, and a charming and very exten- 
sive view overlooking the bay. There 
is excellent fishing and yachting at 
Swanage, and the Grosvenor has plenty 
of the best accommodation, including 
smoking, billiard, and recreation-rooms, 
and about fifty private sitting and bed- 
rooms. It is sufficient to say that it 
belongs to the same company as the 
Linden Hall, Bournemouth, and is 


Photo by The Royal Central Photo Co., Bournemouth. 
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managed by Mr. J. T. Exton, the 
managing director. 

The evening in Bournemouth can be 
pleasantly spent either listening to the 
band in the Pavilion of the Winter 
Gardens or at one of the theatres, the 
Royal or the Grand Theatre, Bos- 
combe. These are under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Clyde Meynell, who has 
had a great and varied experience in 
theatrical management, and has had all 
the best companies from London down 
to both houses, though the latter was 
only opened last October, after a pro- 
longed struggle for a full and unre- 
stricted licence. This case was a cause 
célébre in the theatrical world, and the 
proprietor, Mr. Frederick Mouillot, 
engaged the services of Mr. Marshall 
Hall, K.C., to come down to plead 
before the Bench, with the result that 
he won the day, but not without months 
of previous hard work by Mr. Meynell. 

By the way, the electric lighting of 
Bournemouth is a feature in_ itself. 
The Public Gardens are very well illu- 
minated at night, as also the Winter 
Gardens and Pavilion. This was again 
entrusted to a local firm, Messrs. Cecil 
Cooper & Co., who have a branch 
house in Gloucester Road, London, and 
who makea speciality of fitting country 
seats and houses with electric fittings 
and lights. They have lighted some of 
the largest residences in the. country 
and have helped to enhance Bourne- 
mouth’s reputation as a business centre. 

I cannot conclude my notice of 
Bournemouth without duly noticing the 





Bungalow Café, which has become the 
popular luncheon and afternoon tea 
resort of the visitors and residents. 
Indeed it is now quite an institution. 
It compares favourably with any of the 
Bond Street tea-rooms in London; in 
fact, it is worked on the same principles 
as the best of them. No one goes to 
Bournemouth without visiting it, and 
the first visit never means the last, for 
the attraction is too great, the music is 
so seductive, and the tea is so excellent, 
as indeed is everything in popular, 
prosperous, pleasant, and picturesque 
Bournemouth. 

In conclusion I must thank the 
Editorial Staff of the Guardian news- 
paper for their kindness in giving me 
some valuable information as well as 
the loan of several blocks, which, how- 
ever, were crowded out, with the excep- 
tion of the Globe, Swanage, which I 
availed myself of. Also to Messrs. 
Nash & Co., of the Observer, who have 
lent me the blocks of the Gardens and 
the Winter Pavilion. The Observer was 
the first paper printed in Bournemouth. 
I have also to thank Mr. Joe Sydenham 
for photographs of New Forest House, 
* Rita’s’ House, and others which I 
was unable to use; Mr. Clive Holland, 
whose numerous beautiful prints I have 
already acknowledged, and Mr. Thorn- 
ber’s ‘‘snap-shot”’ of the King’s yacht 
as we passed it off Cowes. The 
Bournemouth Corporation and _ the 
South-Western Railway Company also 
kindly lent me blocks, for which I had 
no space. 
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A Theological Tipster 
A Story of Wall Street 
By Edwin Lefevre 


T first Wall Street thought that 
Silas Shaw’s “ religiousness ” 
was an affectation. What pur- 

pose the Old Man desired to serve by 
the calculated notoriety of his church 
affiliations no one could tell. It is true 
that many ingenious theories were 
advanced, some going so far as to hint 
at repentance. But deep in the hearts 
of his fellow-brokers, and of his friends 
and his victims alike, was the belief 
that old Shaw, in some not generally 
known way, made practical use of his 
ostentatious enthusiasm for things 
churchly as politicians resort to more 
or less obvious devices to ‘‘ capture the 
German vote” or to “‘ please the Irish 
element.” 

One day, after a series of skirmishes 
and a final pitched battle in ‘ South 
Shore” between the Old Man and the 
bears, when the pelts of the latter, after 
the capitulation, added nearly a half 
million to the old fellow’s bank account, 
certain luminaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were called into con- 
sultation. Silas Shaw had long thought 
about it; and now there was much 
conferring and more or less arid and mis- 
placed sermonising by the theologians 
and much soothing talk by the Old 
Man’s lawyers; and more Methodist 
clergymen and more lawyers and more 
talk; and then a real estate agent and 
an architect and a leading banker and, 
at last, just one cheque from the Old 
Man. 

The next day the newspapers an- 
nounced that the Shaw Theological 
Seminary had been founded and en- 
dowed by Mr. Silas Shaw. But even 
after the Old Man had devoted his 
ursine spoils to this praiseworthy object, 
Wall Street continued sceptical. 
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And yet Wall Street made a mis- 
take—as it often does in its judgment 
of its leaders. Silas Shaw really had 
a soft spot in his tape-wound and ticker- 
dented old heart for all things ecclesi- 
astical. Next to being a power in the 
Street he loved to be regarded as one 
of the pillars of his church. He heard 
with pleasure, of week days, the wake- 
ful staceato sound of the ticker; but on 
Sundays he certainly enjoyed the 
soothing cadences of familiar hymns. 
And if more than one hardened broker 
expressed picturesque but unrepro- 
ducible opinions of the old man, so also 
more than one enthusiastic young 
minister could tell pleasant stories of 
how the oid stock gambler received him 
and responded to the fervent appeal 
for the funds wherewith many a litue 
backwoods church was built. 

Shaw’s generosity was so notorious 
among the church people that the 
Reverend Doctor Ramsdell, pastor of 
the Steenth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a trustee of the Shaw 
Theological Seminary, felt no em- 
barrassment in applying to him for 
assistance. It was not Shaw’s church, 
but in Dr. Ramsdell’s charge there were 
one or two bankers well known in Wall 
Street and several members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. It seemed par- 
ticularly fitting to the Rev. Dr. Rams- 
dell that the name of Silas Shaw, 
followed by a few figures, should head 
a subscription list. It was desired to 
erect a Protestant Chapel in Oruro, 
Bolivia—the most uncivilised of all the 
South American “‘ republics.” 

“‘Good-morning, Brother Shaw; I 
trust you are well.” 

“ Tolerable, tolerable, thank’ee 
kindly,” replied the sturdy old gambler. 
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** What brings you down to this sinful 
section? Doing some missionary work, 
eh? I wish you'd begin among those 
da—er—dandy young bears.” 

** Ah, yes,” said the Rev. Dr. Rams- 
dell, eagerly. ‘‘It is precisely a propos 
of missionary work.” And he told 
Silas Shaw all about the plan for carry- 
ing the light into Bolivia by building 
the only Protestant Chapel in Oruro, 
where it was incredibly tenebrous— 
worst than darkest Africa. The rev- 
erend doctor hoped, nay, he knew, in 
view of Brother Shaw’s_ well-known 
devotion to the glorious work of re- 
deem ng their benighted Bolivian 
brethren, that he could count upon him, 
etc. ; and the subscription list—— 

“* My dear Dr. Ramsdell,” interrupted 
Shaw, “I never sign subscription lists. 
When I give, I give; and I don’t want 
everybody to know how much I've 

iven.” 

“Well, Brother Shaw, you need not 
sign your name. I'll put you down as 
X. Y. Z.,” he smiled encouragingly. 

“No, no; don’t put me down at all.” 

The good doctor looked so surprised 
and so woe-begone that Shaw laughed. 

“Cheer up, Doctor. I tell you what 
I'll do; I'll buy some Erie for you. 
Yes, sirree ; that’s the best thing I can 
do. What do you say tothat?” And 
he looked at the doctor triumphantly. 

“‘ Ahem!—I am not—are you sure it 
will prove a—ahem!—a desirable in- 
vestment? You see, I do not—ah— 
know much about Wall Street.” 

“Neither do I. And the older I 
grow the less I know.” 

The reverend doctor ventured a tenta- 
tive smile of semi-incredulity. 

“That's right, Doctor. But we'll 
make something for you. The blooming, 
I mean, benighted Bohemians——” 


“Ahem! — _ Bolivians, Brother 
Shaw.”’ 
“I meant Bolivians. They must 


have a chance for their souls. John,” 
to a clerk, “‘ buy five hundred shares of 
Erie at the market.” 





“Yes, sir,” said John, disappearing 
into the telephone booth. To buy “at 
the market”’ meant to buy at the pre- 
vailing or market price. 

‘Brother Shaw, I am_ extremely 
grateful to you. This matter is very 
close to my heart, I assure you. And 
—ah—will—when will I know if the 
—ah— investment turns out. profit- 
ably ?”’ 

‘“Oh, have no fears on that score. 
We shall make the stock market con- 
tribute to your missionary fund. All 
you'll have to do is to look on the 
financial page of your paper every 
evening and keep posted.” 

‘I fear, Brother Shaw,” said Dr. 
Ramsdell, deprecatingly, “that I shall 
have no little trouble in—ah—keeping 
posted.” 

“Not at all. See here,’ and he 
took up his paper and turned to the 
stock tables. ‘‘ Draw up your chair, 
Doctor. You see, here is Erie. Yes- 
terday, on transactions of 18,230 shares, 
Erie Railroad stock soldas high as 644 
and as low as 63}, the last or closing 
sale being at 643. The numbers mean 
dollars per share. It was very strong. 
Haven’t you got a report on that five 
hundred Erie yet, John?” 

“Yes, sir,” said John. 
and one-eighth.” 

‘* You see, Doctor, the stock is still 
going up. Well, every day when you 
look on the table you will see at what 
price Erie stock is selling. If it is 
more than 65}, why, that will show you 
are making money. Every point up, 
that is, every unit, will mean that your 
missionary fund is five hundred dollars 
richer.” 

‘* And—Brother Shaw—ahem !—f it 
should be—ah—less ?” 

‘What's the use of thinking such 
things, Dr. Ramsdell? All you have 
to remember is that I .am_ going 
to make some money for . you; 
and that I paid 65} for the stock I 
bought.” 

* You really think——” 


“* Sixty-five 
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‘* Have no fears, Doctor. You under- 
stand, of course, that it is well not to 
give such matters undue publicity.” 

** Of course, of course,” assented the 
doctor. “I understand.” But he did 
not. 

*‘ Nothing more, Doctor ?”’ 

“No; I thank you very much, 
Brother Shaw. I—er—most sincerely 
hope my—ah—your—I should say— 
ah—our investment, may result in—ah 
—favourably for our Bolivian Mis- 
sionary Fund. Thanks very much.” 

‘*Don’t mention it, Doctor. And 
don’t you worry. We will come out 
O.K. You'll hear from me in a week 
or two. Good morning.” 

The reverend doctor went across the 
Street to the office of one of his parish- 
ioners, Walter H. Cranston, a stock- 
broker. 

Mr. Cranston was bemoaning the 
appalling lack of business and making 
up his mind about certain Delphic 
advice he contemplated giving his 
timid customers, in order to make them 
“trade,” which would mean commis- 
sions, when Dr. Ramsdell’s card was 
brought. 

** Confound him, what does he want 
to come around bothering a man at his 
business for?” he thought. But he 
said: **‘ Show him in, William.” 

**Good morning, Brother Cranston.” 

‘Why, good morning, Dr. Ramsdell. 
To what do I owe this unexpected 
pleasure ?” 

“I’ve called to see you about our 
Missionary Fund. You know I take a 
great deal of interest in it. We desire 
to build a chapel in Bolivia, where the 
light is needed, Brother Cranston, as 
much as in China, I assure you. And 
it is so much nearer home.” 

** Doctor, I really—’’ began Cranston, 
with an injured air. 

‘**] want your valuable autograph to 
head the subscription list,” said the 
clergyman with an air he endeavoured 
to make arch and playful. ‘Don’t 
refuse me.” 





“Why don’t you try some well- 
known person?” said Cranston, 
modestly. 

“To tell you the truth, Brother 
Cranston, I did try Silas Shaw.” And 
he added, hastily, ‘‘ Not but that you 
are sufficiently well known for my pur- 

ose.” 

“What did the old ras—the Old 
Man say?” 

“He said he never signed subscrip- 
tion lists.” 

“Didn’t he give you anything at 
all?” 

“Oh, yes ; he—er—he did something 
for me.”’ The doctor’s face assumed a 
portentous air. 

Cranston’s eyes brightened. ‘‘ What 
was that ?” he said. 

“* Well,” said the clergyman, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘he said we would come out 
O.K. Those are his own words, Brother 
Cranston.” 

“Yes?” Cranston’s face did not 
look promising for Bolivian enlighten- 
ment. 

“Yes. He—er—told me he would 
make the stock market contribute to 
the fund.” 

“Indeed !”” Cranston showed a live; 
iy interest. 

‘‘ Yes. I suppose since you are in the 
same business, there is no harm in 
telling you that he bought some stock 
for me. Five hundred shares, it was. 
Do you think, Brother Cranston, that 
—er—that will mean much? You see, 
I have the fund very close to my heart ; 
that is why I ask.” 

**It depends,” said Cranston, very 
carelessly, ‘‘ upon what stock he bought 
for you.” 

“It was Erie Railroad stock.” 

“Of course, Dr. Ramsdell, your 
profits will depend upon the price you 
paid.” This also in a tone of utter 
indifference. 

‘It was Brother Shaw who paid. 
The price was 653.” 

“Aha!” said Cransten. ‘So the 
Old Man is bullish on Erie, is he?” 
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**T do not know what you mean, but 
I know he told me I should read the 
paper every day and see how much 
above 65} the price went; and that I 
would surely hear from him.” 

“T sincerely hope you will, Doctor. 
Let me see, will £20 do? Very well, 
I’ll make out a cheque for you. Here 
it is. And now, Doctor, will you 
excuse me? We are very busy, indeed. 
Good morning, Dr. Ramsdell. Call 
again any time you happen to be down 
this way.” And he almost pushed the 
good man out of the office in his eager- 
ness to be rid of him. 

No sooner had the ground-glass door 
closed on the Rev. Dr. Ramsdell than 
Cranston rushed to the telephone and 
put in an order to buy one thousand 
shares of Erie at the best possible price. 
By doing this before he notified his 
friends he proved that he himself firmly 
believed in Erie; also, he bought his 
stock ahead of theirs and thereby, in all 
likelihood, bought it cheaper. He then 
rushed into the customers’ room and 
yelled: “Hi, there! Everybody get 
aboard Erie! Silas Shaw is bullish as 
Old Nick on it. I get this absolutely 
straight. I’ve thought all along the old 
rascal was quietly picking it up. It’s his 
movement, and no mistake. There ought 
to be ten points in it if you buy now.” 

The firm of Cranston and Melville 
bought in all, that day, for themselves 
and their customers, six thousand two 
hundred shares of Erie, doing as much as 
anyone else to advance the price to 66}. 

All that week the reverend doctor 
was busy collecting subscriptions for 
the Bolivian Missionary Fund. He was 
a good soul and anenthusiast on the sub- 
ject of that particular subscription list. 
So he told his parishioners how Brother 
Cranston had given £20 and Brother 
Baker, another Wall Street man, £50, 
and Brother Shaw had promised—he 
told this with an amused smile, as if at 
the incongruity of it—to make the stock 
market contributetothefund! Brother 
Shaw had done this by buying some 





stock for him and had assured him, in 
his picturesque way, that it would come 
out O.K. in a week or two. Every- 
body to whom he told that fact de- 
veloped curiosity regarding the name 
of the stock itself. They showed it in 
divers ways, according to their various 
temperaments. And as he had told 
some he felt that he should not dis- 
criminate against others; so he told to 
all, impartially, the name of the stock. 
It would not harm Brother Shaw, he 
supposed—and he supposed rightly. 
He experienced, in a gentle, benevolent, 
half-unconscious sort of way, some- 
thing akin to the great Wall Street 
delight—that of “ giving a straight tip” 
to appreciative friends. 
Missionary Fund grew even beyond the 
good man’s optimistic expectations. 

But a strange, a very strange thing 
happened: Erie stock, according to the 
doctor’s daily perusal of the dry 
financial pages, had been fluctuating 
between sixty-five and sixty-seven. On 
the following Tuesday, to his intense 
surprise, the stock table recorded: 
** Highest, 653; lowest, sixty-two ; last, 
623.”" On Wednesday the table read: 
‘Highest, 62}; lowest, fifty-eight ; last, 
fifty-eight.”” On Thursday, there was 
a ray of hope—the stock sold as high as 
sixty and closed at 59}. But on Friday 
there was a bad break and Erie touched 
544, just 11} points below what the 
Bolivian Missionary Fund’s stock had 
cost. And, on Saturday, the stock 
declined to fifty, closing at 51}. 

That Sunday the Reverend Doctor 
Henry W. Ramsdell preached to the 
gloomiest congregation in Gotham. 
Wherever he turned his gaze he met 
reproachful looks—accusing eyes, full 
of bitterness or of anger or of sadness. 
An exception was Mr. Silas Shaw, who 
had come, as he often did, to hear his 
friend Dr. Ramsdell preach. His 
eyes beamed benignantly on the pastor 
throughoutthelongsermon. Helooked 
as if he felt, Dr. Ramsdell thoughi, 
inexplicably contented. Had he for- 
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gotten his promise—the promise from 
which benighted Bolivia expected so 
much ? 

The two men met after the service. 
Dr. Ramsdell’s manner wasconstrained ; 
Mr. Shaw’s, affable. 

“ Good-morning, Doctor,” said the 
grizzled old operator. ‘‘ I’ve carried a 
small piece of paper in my pocket for 
some days, in the hope of meeting you. 
Here it is.” And he handed a cheque 
for £1,000 to the clergyman. 

““ Why—er—I—er— I —didn’t the 
stock—er—go down ?”’ 

“* Sure!” 

“* How is it then that——” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It came out 
just asI expected. That’s why you get 
the cheque.” 

‘* But—ahem—didn’t you buy five 
hundred shares for me? ” 

“Yes; but after you left I sold 
ten thousand shares between sixty- 
five and sixty-seven. Your congrega- 
tion, Doctor, developed a remarkable 


bullishness on Erie.” He chuckled 
gleefully. ‘It was to them that I sold 
the stock!” 

“‘ But my—ahem !—impression was 
that you said the stock would go up.” 

“Oh, no. I never said that. I 
merely told you we’d come out O.K. 
And I guess we have.” He laughed 
joyously. ‘It’s all right, Doctor; 
those pesky Bolivians will be enlight- 
ened. you bet.” 

** But,” said the doctor, with a very 
red face, fingering the cheque, hesitat- 
ingly, ** I don’t know whether to accept 
it or not.” 

“Oh, you’re not robbing me,” the 
old stock gambler assured him, gaily. 
“I made out quite well; quite well, 
thank you.” 


‘“*[—_I—mean—’”’ stammered the 


clergyman, ‘“‘I don’t know whether it 
is right to—— 

Shaw frowned. 
in your pocket,” he said, 
** You earned it.” 
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“Put that cheque 
sharply. 

















EN years ago 
| the Rush was 
a thing to be 
remembered. You 
were herded by the 
Seniors with a lot of 
other fellows who 
had just arrived in New Haven, and 
marched like sheep at night to the 
Hopkins Grammar School Lot, where 
you saw another crowd of men with 
torches. These you were told were the 
Sophomores, whom you were to punish. 
A low rail fence separated the Lot from 
High Street; this you “took” and 
hung on to. If, with three hundred of 
your fellows, you got through the even- 
ing without dislocating at least one bone, 
you did not think that you had enjoyed 
the occasion. 

But the Faculty stopped all that a 
half-dozen years ago, and the Rush to- 
day is much less barbarous than it used 
to be. But then it is less interesting. 

Most of the Freshmen who come to 
Yale, and there are several hundreds of 
them, arrive in town at least three days 
before college opens. This gives them 
a chance to become acquainted with one 
another, and to learn early in the term 
some of the things that it might be 
inconvenient to have to learn later. 
There is, for instance, an innocent- 
looking fence, running around the north 
end of the campus, with a firm round 
rail on top, and initials cut in big jagged 
marks all over it. It is wisest to 
acquaint one’s self as early as possible 
with the fact that this is not Freshman 
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property. There are other things also 
that one learns sooner or later in the 
course of the first month at Yale, which 
it would be useless to narrate here, as 
advice is always superfluous. 

Thacher, “‘ Nineteen Hundred and 
——,” was a big fellow, with an 
intelligent face, two hundred and two 
pounds of well-distributed weight, 
and a smile. When he came to New 
Haven from some out - of - the - way 
town in Ohio, the first thing that 
he did was to find an eating-place, 





* Struck a bargain with an astonished landlady. .. .” 
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where he struck a bargain with an 
astonished landlady for roast beef 
three times a day, and a quart and a 
half of milk for supper. Then he took 
three final exams., and rushed Greek 
History so hard that he had to tell 
somebody about it. As he knew no 


one, he told it to the first men he met. 
These happened to be Atkinson and 
Phillips, who came from St. James’ 
together, and regarded themselves as 
“the leading element in the class.” 
Chey looked on Thacher with high-bred 
They thought him “ fresh.” 


suspicion. 























** He told it to the first men he met ” 
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They also made him feel these things 


when they left him. They were good 
fellows, in their way, but all superior 
beings are heartless, and the impres- 
sion they left on Thacher produced a 
lonesomeness that cut like a pain. 
Most men who come to a big college 
from a small town have this to meet 
as the first of their Freshman trials. 
Thacher wanted to be liked—he had a 
capacity for it—and he told himself 
that if he could do something that 
was worth doing, he might make the 
acquaintance of these men and be 
introduced in the class. He envied 
the fellows he saw walking arms-over- 
shoulders along the campus. Then he 
met Elkins, a small person with a 
turned-up nose, whom he had seen in 
Greek History, and in a feeling of 
friendliness that all these things had 
brought out, asked him to sit on the 
Fence. Elkins came from a big pre- 
paratory school, and knew Atkinson 
and Phillips and a lot of other men, 
but he was little, and admired bigness; 
he liked the clear, pleasant eyes and 
firm mouth of the Westerner, and rather 
understood, in a way, how he felt. 
There were groups of men with pipes 
in their mouths, and eyeglasses on their 
noses, on the Senior Fence, and more 
men with class numerals on 
their caps on the Junior 
Fence, and a crowd of fellows 
on Durfeesteps, while a noisy, 
surging mob of Freshmen 
blocked the entrance to 
Alumni Hall, where examina- 
tions were going on. Some- 
body on the Junior Fence saw 
the two Freshmen, and 
grinned. Somebody on Dur- 
fee steps also saw them and 
whispered to the crowd. 
Then something hap- 
pened. A knot of eight or 
ten Sophomores, led by a 
broad - shouldered, square - 
jawed man with letters on 
his cap, walked over to 
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** Thacher followed, though it took more men to do it.” 


the Sophomore Fence, and took little 
Elkins suddenly by the collar, arms, 
and legs, and precipitated him into the 
roadway. Thacher followed, though it 
took more men to do it. He landed 
hard, lost his hat, and tore his coat- 
sleeve. When Elkins, bruised and 
frightened, started to rise, the big 
Sophomore caught him by the shoulder 
and threw him down again, which was 
unnecessary. Indignation and rage 
surged up into Thacher’s throat. He 
jumped to his feet, tackled the big 
Sophomore, and sat down on him. 
Instantly there was an uproar that 
brought heads to windows all along 
Durfee and as far as Lawrance, and 
scores of men running from every 
direction. 


“Sat on Dale, did he?’’ men were 
shouting to each other. ‘ That’s the 
freshest thing I ever heard of!” 

It was fresh, no mistake about it. 
Dale was a ’Varsity guard. Dale 
twisted and turned and swore and 
jabbed his elbows into Thacher’s side, 
but the Freshman sat on, and inciden- 
tally rubbed Dale’s head into the ground 
toemphasise things. Somebody yelled, 
“Kill the Freshman!” and a_ rush 
started in upon the two men. Thena 
Senior shoved his way quietly into the 
crowd, took Thacher by the collar, and 
yanked him to his feet. 

** Now go and get your dinner, Fresh- 
man,” he said. 

Thacher obeyed, swallowing some- 
thing that rose in his throat and nearly 
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filled his eyes with tears. He felt 
disgraced for life. He didn’t answer 
the hundred excited classmates who 
thronged around him, inquiring what 
therowwas. It wasjust hislucktostart 
hiscollege course like that. Even when 
Elkins asked him timidly whether he 
was hurt he didn’t answer. 

If it wasn’t the freshest thing in six 
Freshman classes there was no record 
of anything fresher. That was the 
opinion al) over college, and it produced 
a short, pithy editorial in the Daily 
News that left no doubt as to the 
traditionsofthe Fence. Somebody, how- 
ever, heard that Dale, who was a bully, 
though a corking guard, had said some- 
thing to the Freshman that no man 
with self-respect will stand ; and when 
that got abroad the fellows understood 
it, and the football captain said some- 
thing to Dale that made that individual 
madder than ever and that put an idea 
into his head. But of that presently. 
There isonly one thing 
. todo, ifyou are a Fresh- 
i man,when eight o’clock 
} comes on the night 
} before college opens, 
/ and you hear the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of many 
feet in York Street, and 
the distant ringing 
melody of “ Fresh- 
men wake!” and that 
is to grab your hat and start for the 
staircase. 

Thacher did this, with three hun- 
dred other Freshmen from as many 
entry ways and boarding-houses. On 
York Street you could see a confused 
black mass trailing off for blocks behind, 
upperclassmen in the lead with torches 
flaming, and then an inchoate strag- 
gling procession of the new-comers, 
with coats turned inside out, and no 
torches. There was a continuous roar 
along York Street of ‘‘ Nineteen hun- 
dred and this way!” 

Thacher and Elkins and Atkinson 
and three hundred other Freshmen 








shouted ‘‘ Yea-a-a! Nineteen hundred 
and ! Yea-a-a!” without quite know- 
ing what they were shouting for, except 
that that strange, new, thrilling, intoxi- 
cating ‘“ Nineteen hundred and ——!” 
was their own class name, and was to 
be yelled and shouted ‘“ Yea-a-a!” to 
the end of life. That is class spirit. 

Down York Street came the ava- 
lanche of men, and it now appeared 
that there was a band ahead, playing 
“‘ Boola,” though the only sign of this 
was the flash of the electric light or of 
the torches on an upraised trombone, 
or the occasional shrill note of the 
cornet, above the singing, swinging 
roar of the crowd. 

** Yea-a-a! Freshmen!” Some one 
in the van of the procession saw the 
new recruits. ‘“‘ Fall in, Freshmen!” 
The six hundred torch-bearers swung 
by, singing with the band, each man 
waving his flaming stick, each man 
with his coat inside out, and hatless. 
Thacher shouldered his way into the 
mob, and was hustled by a Senior toa 
place in the front rank of the Fresh- 
man class, where he grabbed an arm 
on arm on either side of him and fell 





into step. 
““Yea-a-a!”’ This was great. 
“Yea-a-a! Nineteen hundred and 


——!” It rolled up York Street like 
a tidal wave. Away ahead of him 
flamed the torches, ahead and behind 
him were countless undergraduates 
locking step and executing that singular 
curb-to-curb two step that is a pecu- 
liarity of Yale processions. People 
were sticking their heads out of 
windows ; flags were being waved by 
young ladies from from doorsteps ; old 
graduates mounted fences and smiled 
indulgently. 

Some one was making a speech from 
the steps of Osborn Hall. The band 
was quiet, and a muffled “Sh-sh!” went 
through the crowd. Nobody heard 
what the orator was saying, but some- 
body who knew things told a man next 
to Thacher that it was the football 
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captain. Then everybody tiptoed and 
had to be lifted up to see the face of the 
greatest man in Yale. He was a 
medium-sized fellow, with an athletic 
build and a business-like face, and he 
was saying things. All that Thacher 
heard was that the Freshmen ought to 
behave themselves and uphold the 
honour of their class, which seemed 
paradoxical. Then the men in front— 
they were Seniors—laughed and yelled, 
‘Good speech! Bravo!” and the men 
in the back—they were Freshmen— 
yelled ‘‘ Yea-a-a!”” That was all they 
knew how to yell. 

Then the band played, torches flared 











a short, pithy editorial... .” 
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again, long columns of bare-headed 
dancing men with red fire and Roman 
candles untwined like the lengths of a 
phosphorescent serpent, and in an in- 
credibly short time Thacher found him- 
self in the outer ring of a dense crowd 
of men on the Grammar School Lot. 
In the middle of this a number of well- 
dressed chaps with ‘‘ Y’s” on their 
sweaters or mysterious gold pins on 
their vests were pushing the crowd 
back with their torches, until the front 
rank sat down on the grass in a circle 
and lit their pipes, and the rest of the 
men piled in in rings at their backs. 
Then the band struck up and the 
captains of the university teams started 
the performance by calling out for the 
first candidates. 

“ Light-weight championship! ”’ 

A long man with a cane got up from 
the ground and led the Sophomores in 
a class cheer. He was jeered and 
applauded, and sat down again. 

“Shake ’em up, Freshmen!” yelled 
somebody. 

** Long-cheer-for-Nineteen hundred 
and—!” shouted a youth in a white 
flannel suit. He was a Senior, and 
waved a bull-dog pipe. The “ Brek- 
ek-ek-ek!” was lost, because the 
Freshmen didn’t know it, but they 
came in strong the ‘ Whoorup! 
Whoorup! Hollabaloo! Yale! Yale! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Nineteen hun- 
dred and—!” and received long 
applause. 

Suddenly a small, wiry fellow, 
amid a roar of approval from the 
upper-classmen, sprang into the 
arena from the Sophomore side, 
and was stripped to the waist by 
his friends. It was Kellogg, the 
‘Varsity coxswain. He weighed 
ninety-six pounds. 

“ Freshman!” yelled everybody. 
At these events your class does 
not decide beforehand who is to 
go in, so long waits result. 

Then there was a commotion in 
the Freshman ranks, and presently 
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** Some one was making a speech.” 


a stubby youth with short legs and a 
turned-up nose was projected feet fore- 
most into the ring, where he picked 
himself up, expostulating. Somebody 
pulled off his coat and necktie, and in 
a minute he was being rubbed down by 
a Senior. 

* Whoisit? Eh? Elkins? Yea-a-a! 
Elkins!” This was from the Fresh- 
men who knew him, and Thacher felt 
his heart pound as he saw his new 
acquaintance out there in the flaring 
light of the torches. Everybody 
closed in and bent over everybody 
else’s back, and the band played, and 
the coachers put the two little men out 
in the ring and said, ‘‘Go ahead and 
win.” It was a great experience for 
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the Freshman 


class. An_ hour 
before and they 
had been a hetero- 
geneous mass of 
three hundred and 
fifty-five individu- 
als. Now they had 
in an instant be- 
come a compact, 
single-hearted 
body—a class. 
That is why the 
Rush is a good 
Ne Ans re 4 Thacher 
wal hint 4 imly compre- 
WG W/, honded this mA he 

7, Yi looked out in the 
arena and saw that 
pink-skinned little 
fellow, with curly 
hair and a grim 
look on hischubby 
face,on whom the 
hopes of a new 
Yale class centred. 

With the signal 
a great hush fell 
on the crowd, and 
then a_ sudden, 
knife- like cheer 
went up from the 
Sophomores. A 
half-dozen Seniors darted forward on 
their knees and then rose to their feet, 
knocking the ashes from their pipes. 

‘First throw for Sophomore,” said 
the referee. 

A stinging yell went up from the 
Sophomore ranks. Around Thacher 
the silence could be felt. 

Again the men went from their cor- 
ners, and in two minutes the upper- 
classman lay panting on his back, with 
the little Freshman hugging him tight 
about the waist. 

‘Freshman! Yea-a-a-! Elkins!” 

Over the dense mass of men stretched 
across the street to the fence in front 
of the monument yard rang a long, 
clear cheer with the Freshman’s name at 
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‘* He was a Senior, and waved a bulldog pipe.” 


the end of it. Over in one 
corner the little Freshmen sat 
panting on the knee of a tall 
Senior, who was patting him 
on the shoulder, while another 
Senior—joy of joys—a football 


man, was dragging a rough 
towel down his back. Thacher 


elbowed through and said, 
“Elkins, you win that next 
throw!” That was rather fresh 
for Thacher, and a_ Junior 
pushed him back, and _ told 
him to dry up and not make 
the Freshman nervous. Elkins 
smiled at allthis. He felt shaky 
inthe knees. Out there in the 
flaring torchlight the Sophomore 
was already taking his position. 

“Great! You’ve got him, 
Elkins! Jab his knee! Sock 
him! Shove!” 

“Freshman wins the throw 
and bout,” said the referee. 

Above the blaring band could 
be heard the great tumult of 
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cheers from the Freshman class, that had 
just discovered themselves to be some- 
thing. It was enough for Thacher to 
know that something had happened for 
his class to be proud of. It went over 
him like intoxication. 

“* Middle-weight chamrionship !” 

It took ten minutes for the Fresh- 
man class to find their man, and ten 
minutes more for the Sophomores. 
Some day they will cut all this out and 
have a programme. Then Atherton, 
with self-possession written all over 
his aristocratic features, shook hands 
with a lanky, sinewy fellow from the 
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** Led the Sophmores in a class cheer.” 
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Sophomore class, and the referees drop- 
ped totheirknees. Inthreeminutesyou 
felt like groaning, if you happened to 
bea Freshman. In two minutes more, 
record time, you felt that your class 
was everlastingly disgraced. Atherton, 
with a white face and big tears trick- 
ling down over his grimy cheeks, sat by 
himself and sobbed. 

‘Take it out of him, Ath’,” said 
Atkinson. ‘‘ You can do him next 
time.” The Freshman middle-weight 
stepped out for the second round. A 
man with a torch was shoving his way 
** Billy, 
Billy Strong?” he was calling. That 
was the name of a Freshman with a 
centre-rush build, who had been picked 


for the heavy-weight championship. 


Thacher looked around with the 
Billy Strong was not in sight. 
Moreover, he was not there, though he 
had promised. He had been with- 
drawn temporarily by a squad of 
Sophomores, and was even then 
languishing on the top floor of Durfee, 
where there are no gutters, with six 
men holding the door in the entry, and 


| the far-off cheers of the Sophomores 


rolling up from the Grammar School 
Lot. But no one knew this except the 
whole Sophomore class, and they were 
not supposed to. 

Out in the ring. over the heads of 
the crowd, Thacher could see the white 
bodies of the wrestlers shoot up shoulder 
high and then sink again, while an 
ominous silence, broken only now and 
then by a short, sharp yell from one 
side or the other told how the struggle 
was progressing. 

“Heavy-weight Freshman! Oh, 
somebody!” gasped a little Freshman, 
rushing along in front of the crowd. 
“We've just got to have somebody fix 
‘em!” The Sophomores heard this 
with jeers. 

It was a situation that is always 
tragic. Out there in the ring the 


second of three chances was slipping 
away from the Freshmen, and there 
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was no heavy-weight in sight. There 
were hurried consultations all along the 
Freshman ranks. Several men were 
suggested, and the crowd yelled out 
their names each time with generous 
impartiality. Thacher, with his eyes 
glued on the two men in the ring, called 
out with the rest, “‘Oh, somebody!” 
He could have jumped into the Sound 
at that moment to help his class. He 
felt an arm on his shoulder with a grip 
like a vice. 

“ Here, you big Freshman, you're the 
man I want.” 

He looked slowly down, and met the 
sturdy blue eyes of a man with glasses, 
who wore a white sweater and a blue 
cap with two oars crossed in the front- 
piece. He followed this man in a dazed 
sort of a way, and found himself in the 
midst of a group of calm, business-like- 
looking chaps, some of whom he recog- 
nised by their pictures in the papers. 

“How much do you weigh?” said 
one of them. 

“‘ Two hundred pounds,” said Thacher. 
The other men weighed a score of 
pounds less. He felt ashamed. 

“ Stripped ?”’ 

“Eh? I don’t know.” 

Somebody grinned and was squelched. 

“ What’s up?” said Thacher. 

“You are, and mighty quick about 
it,’ said the Senior. “It’s serious 
business now for your class. You're 
going in against the Sophomore heavy- 
weight.” 

“I!” said Thacher blankly. “I 
can’t wrestle.” He felt a big arm 
around his waist and a leg around his 
thigh. He went down heavily. 

“Try it again,” said the Senior 
grimly. “That's the simplest throw 
there is.” He twisted his leg about 
Thacher’s with the swiftness of a cat, 
but Thacher let out his big shoulder 
muscles that made him look almost 
deformed, and wouldn’t budge, though 
he thought it was impolite to refuse a 


‘ Senior what he wanted. Then he shook 


him off as a dog does water. 
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‘“‘That’s better,” said the Senior. 
“Do that out there.” Then he told 
him a few things. A shout went up 
from the other side of the ring with the 
Sophomore numerals at the end of it. 
Then a surging rush of men swung 
back from the centre, the band played, 
and the inner row settled down again 
for the final and decisive bout. Men 
were shouting from all sides, with 





Some men on the upper-class side 
laughed. 

“It’s the big Freshman that managed 
Dale,” they said. 

Thacher heard it and felt foolish. 
He wished they would forget that. It 
looked like silly Prep’ School business 
to him now. Even then he hadn't 
understood its Freshness, which is 
a matter of perspective. His coat and 
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** Freshman wins the throw and bout,” 


appealing, tearful shouts. Fellows who 
had started to go to their rooms began 
to push back into the ring again. 
Where the Freshman class stood there 
was excited talking. Over on the 
Sophomore side a big man was slowly 
peeling off his sweater. 

Thacher, excited, throbbing, was 
pushed out through an opening in the 
bending bodies, into the ring, and at 
once a great shout went up. 


“Thacher! Thacher! Thacher!” 
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vest were handed to a man with’eye- 
glasses and a torch, and he felt some- 
body rubbing and pounding his big 
chest and back and arms, and bathing 
them in some soft, soothing stuff that 
made him glow all over. He wondered 
what they would say at home if 
they could see him now, with the 
football captain babying him as if he 
were some prize dog at a bench show. 
Then a tall, tired-looking fellow with a 
limpgpnd a bruised eye came up and 
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shook his hand. It was Atherton, and 
Thacher looked at him with pity. “It’s 
up to you, Thacher, old boy,” he was 
saying, almost with sobs. Thacher 
opened his eyes with a friendly sort of 
surprise. Atherton was a big man in 
the class. 

* T’ll do what I can,” he said. 

Over in the Sophomore camp some- 
thing unusual was going on. The big 
man who had taken off his sweater 
was having some sort of a dispute with 
another man, who wore his coat turned 
inside out, and who had broad shoul- 
ders and a square jaw. Men were 
jamming around to hear what he was 
saying. The Seniors, who were man- 
aging the affair, apparently did not 
like his actions, for in a moment the 
crowd saw the new man push violently 
past them and jump into the ring. 

Then everybody, like a flash, knew 
what it meant. It was Dale, and he 
was pulling off his shirt in a way that 
made everybody know what he was 
there for. 

“Dale! Dale! Dale!” 
the Sophomore side. 

Thacher felt his blood rise to his 
brain, hot and rushing, as he knew what 
was before him. It was this that Dale 
had waited for, hoped for, and for 
which he had planned the abduction of 
Billy Strong—to meet the Freshman 
Thacher, who had humiliated him at 
the Fence, and give him alesson before 
the whole college, and _ incidentally 
square himself. The big fellow looked 
splendid as he stood erect, his broad 
shoulders squared in the torchlight, his 
great arm muscles standing out like 
whipcord. The dramatic tenseness of 
the moment impressed itself on the 
crowd, so that a great silence fell. 
Men strained every muscle to get a 
view of the arena. Seniors with 
numerals on their caps were rushing 
around and holding excited consulta- 
tions. Thacher’s coach, with short 
breath, was explaining to him ten 
defences at once. A big Senior went 
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over and spoke to Dale sharply; the 
referee went up to him and began to 
emphasise something, as if he were 
telling Elkins’s bulldog to be quiet. 

‘Sat on Dale, didhe? Well!” 

Men took up this cry from the Sopho- 
more side with exultation. The football 
captain was the only man who could 
stop it. 

** Ready, Freshman ?” 

** Ready, Sophomore ?” 

“Go!” 

The two big fellows dropped to all- 
fours like the tick of a clock. Men 
strained and pushed and shoved forward 
in the circle, while the men in the front 
row took their pipes from their mouths 
and leaned forward, rocking. 

It is a beautiful sight to see two 
splendid youths stripped to their waists, 
pitted against one another, in such 
sport as this. Their pink skins look 
white in the torchlight, their firm 
muscles bulge, their broad backs bend 
to the struggle, their every move shows 


attention, alertness, keen - brained 
vigilance. Outside of the arena is a 
tense, throbbing multitude, among 


whom two classes breathe with the two 
noble fellows inthe ring. The heart of 
an entire class is behind each one. It 
is one of the finest things in college 
life. 

Suddenly those two crouching bodies 
shot forward like arrows, and clinched, 
swaying from side to side like a 
pendulum ; their muscular backs swell- 
ing and bending symmetrically, their 
thick white muscles bulging like cables. 

“Well taken, Thacher!” called out 
the Senior with the eye-glasses. He 
was bending forward with his fingers 
on the ground. 

“* Good catch, Dale!” 

Thacher’s strength seemed to as- 
tonish the Sophomore, who had evi- 
dently expected an easy victor over 
the inexperienced Freshman. Every 
way he bent Thacher followed, now 
swiftly, now slowly, so that Dale’s big 
arms strained with the attack. For 
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three minutes they rocked 
back and forth, and then 
with a splendid thigh 
twist, that took every 
ounce of power in his big 
frame, Dale’ spun 
Thacher half around, and 
together the two men 
went to the ground, the 
Freshman under. A 
second later, and Dale 
had Thacher’s shoulders 
squared heavily in the 
sod, while the referee 
sprang from theside-lines, 
blowing his whistle. 

“Throw!” he said, 
feeling under Thacher’s 
neck. 

A wild yell of triumph 
rang out from the Sopho- 
more ranks, while the 
Freshmen groaned and 
were silent. A fellow in 
a sweater pulled Thacher 
to his feet, and hustled 
him to the side-lines, 
where he was rubbed 
vigorously and tied up in a_ blanket. 
Thacher felt dizzy. Somebody sponged 
off his tace and neck, and the coach told 
him some excellent things in short, 
snappy sentences that stuck in his brain. 
Around him crowded his classmates, 
patting him on the back, encouraging 
him, telling him he would win. Little 
Elkins, and this was what Thacher re- 
membered, put his stub-nose close to 
Thacher’s, and told him to go in and 
win. The imploring eyes of the little 
fellow haunted Thacher. He could 
still see that white face in the dust by 
the Sophomore Fence, with a big brute 
of a Sophomore swearing at him. This 
cleared his brain again, and set his 
veins tingling. 

“How many falls do I have?” 
Thacher asked the referee. 

“« Two out of three,” said the Senior. 

“Then I'll do him—three—times,” 
said Thacher slowly. The Senior smiled 
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‘** A fair throw,’ said the referee.” 


from his elevated position in life, and 
twice glanced curiously at the firm, 
hard mouth of the Freshman. Even 
when he stepped into the ring he 
turned and looked at him again. 
* He'll do,” he said to himself, and 
made a mental memorandum. 

When Thacher threw off his blanket 
and trotted out into the ring again he 
knew what he was going to do. He 
met Dale’s eyes fearlessly, searchingly. 
He wanted a fair fight. If he had 
that he felt he could win. There was 
a red spot in the corner of Dale’s eye 
that his coach had told him to look 
out for. There was a lazy sneer on 
Dale’s face, too, that made his gorge 
rise. A sense of tingling shame swept 
over him at the fellow’s bullying. He 
took his measure as the Sophomore 
crouched before him, big, handsome, 
statuesque, with broad, stooping shoul- 
ders that Thacher admired. A minute 
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of cautious study on both sides, and 
the crowd leaned forward breathlessly 
as the two big men clinched. Then, 
like a flash, Thacher took the aggres- 
sive so suddenly that before Dale had 
time to know what had happened he 
was flat on his back, with a wild, 
thrilling yelling yell of three hundred 
Freshmen singing in his ears. It was 
a simple trick that he had succumbed 
to. He knew that a moment later 
when he tried to roll over and get to 
his feet. 

“Fair throw!” yelled the referee, 
and the timekeepers snapped their 
watches and threw up their hats in 
delight. It had taken just twenty 
seconds. A shout went up from the 
Freshmen that could have been heard 
ten blocks, and men rushed to where 
Thacher sat, surprised and panting, 
with the football captain rubbing his 
arms. Thacher wondered if they 
would be making that fuss again over 
him five minutes later. Over there in 
a corner sat a very angry-looking 
Sophomore with big, bare shoulders, 
who was waving his rubbers away and 
glaring at him. But Thacher grinned 
amiably when Elkins jabbed him in the 
back, and said, “‘ Cheer up, you’ve got 
him!” That was like Elkins. He 
didn’t know anything about it. 
Thacher also heard men say, “ Sat 
on Dale, did he? Well?” as if it was 
not so surprising that he had. That 
was different from the way they first 
said it. 

Men were yelling all round him, 
“Win it, Thach’, win it!” He liked 
the friendliness of the words. Other 
men were yelling to Dale, ‘‘ Do him up, 
old man. For the sake of the class, do 
—that—Freshman—up!” That was 
unpleasant, and it made Dale’s lip 
curl, which Thacher didn’t like either. 
Then he forgot those things in watch- 
ing Dale’s eyes, as the coach had told 
him to do. 

They went round and round for 
two minutes, like cats, until men 
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outside who couldn’t be supposed to 
know the tense drama that was go- 
ing on in that ring said, “‘ Shake it 
up, you fellows!” Still they swung in 
that narrowing circle, fingers extended, 
knees bent, mouths shut, eyes alert ; 
Dale beautifully scientific in his feints, 
with a dangerous smile on his lips; 
Thacher parrying, clumsily, throbbing. 

“ They’re in!” 

Dale shot forward like a catapult, 
gripping Thacher’s waist. The two 
men knelt at the impact, then sprang 
into the air, keeled, twisted, turned. 

“Down in front! Oh, please sit 
down !” 

But every man was on his feet, 
mouth open to shout, hat ready to 
throw in air, eyes glued on those two 
twisting Titan figures. Then suddenly 
Thacher felt Dale’s leg glibe around 
behind him, and Dale’s elbow dig him 
in the wind. A sickening sense of foul 
play shot through him. He struggled 
to slip from that close embrace. A 
rush of anger flushed his brain. ‘‘ You 
would—do—that!” he said. It was 
the only gleam of real intelligence that 
Thacher ever admitted he had had, 
when, in that last quick turn and 
crashing fall, he had twisted one leg in 
just the right place and wrenched, so 
that when they struck the ground it 
was on Dale’s shoulder. 

Thacher felt himself suffocated in 
the Sophomore’s grasp, with his hot 
breath on his cheek. Referees were 
crowding in, holding their torches high 
above their heads. Above all he heard 
his dear class shouting : 

“Finish him! Finish him! 
please win that throw!” 

It shot through his blood like elec- 
tricity. The man at his side gave one 
sudden violent jerk, but Thacher, 
rolling over with every muscle tense, 
jammed his arms straight out on the 
grass. He heard his class roar, and it 
sounded like a thunderclap. The man 
under him was twisting over again. 
He jammed his arms out harder, till 
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Dale’s shoulders were flat on the sod. 
The referee ran up with his whistle 
between his lips. 

Then Thacher noticed something. 
The arm that he was shoving down so 
mercilessly lay limp and pathetic in 
his grasp, though with the other Dale 
was trying hard to rise. A hot sense 
of brutal, pitiless triumph filled 
Thacher’s brain like a flood tide. He 
was on the verge of the first great 
victory of his life. In a moment he 
would be the hero of his class, and 
perhaps what he had so longed for 
would be brought and laid at his feet. 
One more jerk and jam, and that limp 
figure would lie outstretched like a 
felled oak. But just as the referee 
leaned over them Thacher sprang back, 
his lips pale, but his brain steady. 

‘A fair throw,’ said the referee, 
breathlessly. 

“No, sir,” said Thacher, calmly ; 
“it was nota fair throw. The man’s 
arm is broken. 

A great yell was going up from three 
hundred Freshmen throats’ while 
Thacher stood there, blank and tremb- 
ling, while men were running up, asking 
questions and expostulating. 

** Of course it was a throw, Thacher,” 
they were saying. ‘‘The man’s down, 
and he won't deny it.” The referee 
stood quietly at Thacher’s side. 

‘* What’s the decision?" shouted a 
crowd of men, pressing up to the 
referee. The latter looked at Thacher, 
and then said quietly: 

‘No throw, The bout is a tie.” 

Then he _ swallowed 
something in his throat 
and walked away. 

It was ten o’clock that 
night when Thacher 
_had heard for the fortieth 
\—_—] time in the hour that no 

man but a fool would 
give his class away like that, mixed 
with tearful expostulations from Elkins 
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and statements from Phillips and Atkin- 
son, that Thacher had queered himself 
all right and the class, when the 
door was pushed open and a medium- 
sized man with a business-like face 
stepped into the room, with two other 
men at his heels. 

** You will please accept my compli- 
ments, Mr. Thacher,” said this gentle- 
man, holding out his hand to the 
Freshman heavy-weight. ‘‘ We don’t 
praise men here at Yale very much like 
this, but the whole college appreciates 
what you did. It was a very noble 
thing to do.” 





“soe Ce ae” 


‘“Oh, no,” said Thacher. But when 
the ’Varsity football captain comes to 
your room and says things like that it 
makes you feel peculiar about the 
collar. 

When he had gone Atkinson and 
Phillips looked out of the window for 
some minutes and_ then _ shook 
Thacher’s hand slowly, but with a 
glimmer of understanding in their 
aristocratic brains. Then Elkins threw 
his arms round his shoulders and 
hugged him, and that made Thacher 
feel better than anything else that had 
happened that night. 
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The Child to the Father 


By Robert Bridges 


ATHER, it’s your love that safely guides me, 
Fk Always it’s around me night and day, 
It shelters me, and soothes, but never chides me, 
Yet, father, there’s a shadow in my way. 


All the day, my father, I am playing 


Under trees where sunbeams dance and dart— 
But often just at night when I am praying 
I feel this awful hunger in my heart. 


Father, there is something—it has missed me— 
I’ve felt it through my little days and years ; 

And even when you petted me and kissed me 
I’ve cried myself to sleep with burning tears. 


To-day I saw a child and mother walking, 
I carght a gentle shining in her eye, 

And music in her voice when she was talking— 
Oh, father, is it that that makes me cry ? 


Oh, never can I put my arms around her, 
Or never cuddle closer in the night ; 

Mother, oh, my mother !—I’ve not found her— 
I look for her and cry from dark to light ! 
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Ardelia in Arcady 


Dodge 


By Josephine 


HEN first the young lady from 
W the College Settlement dragged 

Ardelia from her degradation 
—she was sitting on a dirty pave- 
ment and throwing assorted refuse at 
an unconscious policemen—like many 
of her companions in misery, she totally 
failed to realise the pit from which she 
was digged. It had never occurred to 
her that her situation was anything 
less than refined, and though, like most 
of us, she had failed to come up to her 
wildest ideals of happiness, in that re- 
spect she differed very little from the 
young lady who rescued her. 

“Come ‘here, little girl,” said the 
young lady invitingly. “ Wouldn’t 
you like to come with me and have a 
nice, cool bath ?” 

**Naw,” said Ardelia, in tones rival- 
ing the bath in coolness. 

“You wouldn’t? Well, wouldn’t 


Daskam 


you like some bread and butter and 
jam?” 

“'Wha’s jam?” said Ardelia conser- 
vatively. 

“ec Why, 
young lady explained. 
you know.” 

“Naw!” and Ardelia turned away 
and fingered the refuse with an air of 
finality that caused the young lady to 
sigh with vexation. 

“T thought you might like to go on 
a picnic,” she said, helplessly. ‘I 
thought all little girls liked——”’ 

“Picnic? When?” cried Ardelia, 
moved instantly to interest. “I’m 
goin’!”’ 

She brushed the garbage from her 
dress—Ardelia was of that emanci- 
pated order of women who disapprove 
of the senseless multiplication of femi- 
nine garments, and wore, herself, but 


it’s—er—marmalade,” the 
** All sweet, 
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ARDELIA IN ARCADY 


one—and regarded her rescuer im- 
patiently. 

“‘What’s the matter?” she asked. 
‘I’m all ready. Hump along!” 

** We'll go and ask your mother first, 
won't we?” suggested the young lady, 
a little bewildered at this sudden change 
of attitude. 

* Jagged,” Ardelia returned laconi- 
cally. ‘‘ She'd lift y’r face off yer! Is 
it the Dago picnic ?”’ 

The young lady shuddered, and 
seizing the hand which she imagined to 
have had least to do with the refuse, 
she led Ardelia 
away — the first 
stage of her journey 
to Arcady. 

Ardelia’s origin, 
like that of the 
civilisation of 
ancient Egypt, 
was shrouded in 
mystery. At the 
age of two months 
she had been hand- a 








of four she became the official nurse of 
Master John Sullivan Fahey. A 
terribly hot August, unlimited cold tea, 
and a habit of playing in the gutter in 
the noon-glare proved too much for her 
charge, and he died on his third birth- 
day. The ride to the funeral was the 
most exciting event of Ardelia’s life. 
For years she dated from it. Mrs. 
Fahey had so long regarded her as one 
of the family, that though her occupa- 
tion was gone, and her board w's no 


longer paid, she was whipped as 
regularly and cursed as compre- 
hensively, in her 
foster-mother’s 
periodical sprees, 


as if they had been 
closely related. 
What time she 
could spare from 
helping Mrs. Fahey 
in her somewhat 
casual household 
labour, and running 
errands to tell that 


ed to a policeman lady’s perennially 
by a scared-looking hopeful employers 
boy, who said __ that her mother 
vaguely that he FA wasn’t feeling well 
found her in the ~  e  7 “—* to-day, but would 
park under a bench. 0 TP it do if she came 


The policeman had pe 2 
added hef to the 
other foundling 
waiting that day at headquarters, and 
carried them to the matron of the 
institution devoted to their interest. 
Around the ‘other baby’s neck was a 
medal of the Blessed Virgin, and a slip 
of paper pinned to her flannel petticoat 
labelled her Mary Katharine. The 
impartial order of the institution there- 
fore delivered Ardelia, who was wholly 
unlabelled, to the Protestant fold, and 
one of the scrubbing-women named 
her. 

Later she had taken up her residence 
with Mrs. Michael Fahey, who had 
consented to add to her precarious 
income by this means, and at the age 


Sitting drowsy and vindictive. 


to-morrow, Ardelia 
spent in playing up 
and down the street 
with a band of little girls, or in the 
very -hottest days, sitting drowsy and 
vindictive at the head of a flight 
of stone steps that led into a down- 
stairs saloon. The damp, flat, beer- 
sweetened air that rushed out as the 
men pushed open the swing-doors was 
cool and refreshing to her, she was in a 
position to observe any possible cus- 
tomers at the three push-carts in her 
line of vision, and could rouse a flagging 
interest in life by listening to any one 
of the altercations that resounded from 
the tenements night and day. Drays 
clattered incessantly over the pave- 
ment, peddlers shouted, sharp groups 
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punctuated the steadier din. A police- 
man was almost always in sight, and 
one of them, Mr. Halloran, had more 
than once given her a penny for 
lemonade. In the room above her 
head an Italian band practised every 
evening, and then Ardelia was perfectly 
happy, for she loved music. Often 
before the band began, a hurdy-gurdy 
would station itself at the corner, and 
Ardeli: and the other little girls would 
dance about, singly and in pairs, shout- 
ing the tunes they knew, rejoicing in 
the comparative coolness and the 
generally care-freeatmosphere. Ardelia 
was the lightest-footed of them all; 
her hands held her skirts out almost 
gracefully, her thin little legs flew 
highest. Sometimes the saloon-keeper 
—they called him ‘Old Dutchy ’— 
would nod approval as Ardelia skipped 
and pranced, and beckon her to him 


mysteriously. r= 
“You trow your legs goot,” he would 
say. ‘“‘We shall see you already 
dancing, no? Here is an olluf; eat 
her.” 
And Ardelia, who loved olives to 


distraction, would nibble off small, 
sour, salty mouthfuls and suck the pit 
luxuriously while she listened to the 
Italian band. 





A penny for lemonade. 


Except for Mrs. 
Fahey’s_ errands, 
which never 
carried her far off 
the street, Ardelia 
had never left it 
in her life, and 
her journey to the 
settlement-house 
was one of interest 
to her. She was 
a silent child, but 
for occasional fits 
of gabbling and 
chattering with 
the little girls in 
the street; and 
though she did 
not understand 
why the young 
lady from the Settlement should cry 
when she introduced her to two other 
ladies, nor why so many messages 
should be left for her mother, and so 
many local and general baths admin- 
istered, she said very little. She was 
not accustomed to question fate, and 
when it sent her two fried eggs—she 
refused to eat them boiled—for her 
breakfast, she quietly placed them in 
the credit column as opposed to the 
baths, and held her peace. 

Later, arrayed in starched and 
creeping garments which had 
been made for a slightly smaller 
child, she was transported to the 
station, and for the first time 
introduced to a railroad car. She 
sat stiffly on the red plush seat 





She led Ardelia away. 


// 7; with furtive eyes and sucked-in 
// lips, while the young lady talked 


- reassuringly of daisies and cows 
and green grass. As Ardelia had 
never seen any of these things, 

~ it is hardly surprising that she 
was somewhat unenthusiastic ; 
but the young lady’ was dis- 
appointed by this lack of ardour. 
She was so thoroughly convinced 
of the essential right of every 
child to a healthy country life, 
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ARDELIA IN ARCADY 


that she was almost disposed to blame 
Ardelia for not sharing her eminently 
creditable conviction. 

“You can roll in the daisies, my dear, 
and } ick all you want—all !”’ she urged 
eagerly. But no answering gleam woke 
in Ardelia’s eyes. 

“‘ Aw right,” she answered guardedly, 
and stared into her lap. 

‘Look out, dear, and see the fields 
and houses—see that handsome dog, 
and see the little pond!” 

Ardelia shot a quick glance at the 
blurring green that dizzied her as it 
rushed by ; the train was a fast express 
making up for lost time. Then witha 
scowl she resumed the contemplation 
of her starched gingham lap. The 
swelteringly hot dav, and the rapid, 
unaccustomed motion combined to 
afflict her with a _ strange internal 
anticipation of future woe. Once last 
summer, when she ate the liquid dregs 
of the ice-cream man’s great tin, and 
fell asleep in the room where her mother 
was frying onions, she had experienced 
this foreboding, and the climax of that 
dreadful day lingered yet in her 
memory. So she set her teeth and 
waited with stoical resignation for the 
end, while the young lady babbled of 
green fields, and wondered why the 
child should be so sullen. Finally she 
laid it to homesickness, and recovered 
her faith in human nature. 

At last they stopped. The young 
lady seized her hand, and led her across 
the little country station platform, and 
Ardelia was in Arcady. 

A bare-legged boy in blue overalls 
and a wide straw hat then drove them 
many miles along a hot, dusty road, 
that wound endlessly through the 
parched country fields. To the young 
lady’s remark that they needed rain 
sadly, he replied, ‘“‘ Yep!” and held his 
peace for the following hour. Occasion- 
ally they passed another horse, but for 
the most part the only sight or sound 
of life was afforded by the hen’s chick- 
ing angrily as the travellers drove them 
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from their dust baths in the powdery 
road. Released from her horror of fore- 
boding, Ardelia took a more apparent 
interest in her situation, and would 
perhaps have spoken if her chaperone 
had opened conversation; but the young 
lady was weary of such efforts, disposed 
to a headache from the blinding heat, 
and altogether inclined to silence. At 
last they turned into a driveway, and 
drew up before a grey wooden house. 
Ardelia, cramped with sitting still, for 
she had not altered her position since 
she was placed stiffly on the seat 
between her fellow passengers, was 
lifted down and escorted up the shingle- 
walk to the porch. A spare, dark-eyed 
woman in a checked apron advanced to 
meet them. 

“‘ Terrible hot to-day, ain’t it?” she 
sighed. ‘I’m real glad to see you Miss 
Forscythe. Won't you cool off a little 
before you go on? This is the little 
girl, I s’pose. I guess it's pretty cool to 
what she’s accustomed to, ain't it 
Delia ?” 

‘‘No, I thank you, Mrs. Slater, I'll 
go right on to the house. Now, 
Ardelia, here you are in the country. 
I’m staying with my friend in a big 
white house about a quarter of a mile 
further on. You can’t see it from here, 
but if you want anything you can just 
walk over. Day after to-morrow is the 
picnic I told you about. You'll see me 
then anyway. Now run right out in 
the grass and pick all the daisies you 
want. Don’t be afraid; no one will 
drive you off this grass!” 

The force of this was lost on Ardelia, 
who had never been driven off any 
grass whatever, but she gathered that 
she was expected to walk out into the 
thick rank growth of the unmowed side 
yard, and strode downward obediently, 
turning when in the exact centre of the 
plot for further orders. 

“ Now pick them ! Pick the daisies!” 
cried Miss Forscythe excitedly. “I 
want to see you.” 

Ardelia looked blank. 
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** Huh!” she said. 

“Gather them. Get a bunch. Oh, 
you poor child! Mrs. Slater, she 


doesn’t know how!” Miss Forscythe 
was deeply moved and illustrated by 
picking imaginary daisies on the porch. 
Ardelia’s quick eyes followed her 
gestures, and stooping, she scooped the 
heads from three daisies and started 
back with them, staring distrustfully 
into the depths of the thick clinging 
grass as she pushed through it. Miss 
Forscythe gasped. 

** No, no, dear! Pull them up! Take 
the stem, too,” she explained. ‘‘ Pick 
the whole flower ! ” 

Ardelia bent over again, tugged at a 
thick-stemmed 
clover, brought it 
up by the roots, 


recovered her 
balance with | 
difficulty, and 


assaulted a neigh- 
bouring daisy. On | 
this she cut her 
hands, and suck- 
ing off the blood 
angrily, she grabb- 

ed a handful of 
coarse grass, and 
ploughing through 
the tangled mass 
about her feet, laid the spoils awkwardly 
on the young lady’s lap. 

Miss Forscythe stared at the dirty, 
trailing roots that stained her linen 
skirt and sighed. 

‘* Thank you, dear,” she said politely ; 
‘but I meant them for you. I meant you 
tohaveabunch. Don’t you want them?” 

“Naw!” said Ardelia decidedly, 
nursing her cut hand and stepping with 
relief on the smooth floor of the porch. 

Miss Forscythe’s eyes brightened sud- 
denly. 

‘| know what you want,” she cried, 
“‘you’re thirsty! Mrs. Slater, won’t 
you get us some of your good, creamy 
milk? Don’t you want a drink, 
Ardelia?” 





***Here is an olluf.” 


Ardelia nodded. She felt very tired, 
and the glare of the sun seemed reflected 
from everything into her dazed eyes. 
When Mrs. Slater appeared with the 
foaming yellow glasses she wound her 
nervous little hands about the stem of 
the goblet and. began a deep draught. 
She did not like it, it was hard to 
swallow, and instinct warned her not 
to go on with it; but all the thirst of a 
long morning—Ardelia was used to 
drinking frequently—urged her on, and 
its icy coldness enabled her to finish 
the glass. She handed it back with a 
deep sigh. The young lady clapped 
her hands. 

‘“‘There!” she cried. ‘‘ Now, how 
do you like real 
milk, Ardelia? I 
declare, you look 
like another child 
already! You can 
have all you want 
every day— why, 
what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

For Ardelia was 
growing ghastly 
pale before them ; 
her eyes turned 
inward, her lips 
tightened. A blind- 
ing horror surged 
from her toes upward, and the memory 
of the liquid ice cream and the frying 
onions faded before the awful reality 
of the present agony. 

Later, as she lay limp and white on 
the slippery hair-cloth sofa in Mrs. 
Slater’s musty parlour, she heard them 
discussing her situation. 

“There was a lot of Fresh Air 
children over at Mis’ Simms,” her 
hostess explained, “‘ and they ’most all 
of ’em said the milk was too strong— 
did you ever! Two or three of ’em 
was sick, like this one, but they got to 
love it in a little while. She will, too.” 

Ardelia shook her head feebly. She 
had learned her lesson. If success, as 
we are told, consists not in omitting to 
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ARDELIA IN ARCADY 


make mistakes, but omitting to make 
the same one twice, Ardelia’s treatment 
of the milk question was eminently 
successful. 

After a while Miss Forscythe went 
away, and at her urgent suggestion 
Ardelia came out and sat on the porch 
under the shade of a black umbrella. 
She sat motionless, staring into the 
grass, lost in the rapture of content 
that follows such a crisis as her recent 
misery, forgetful of all her earthly woes 
in the blessed certainty of her present 
calm. In a few minutes she was 
asleep. 

When she awoke she was in a strange 
place. Outside the umbrella all was 
dusk and shadow. Only a square 
white mist filled the place of the barn, 
the tall trees loomed vaguely toward 
the dark sky, the stars were few. As 
she gazed in half-terror about her, a 
strange jangling came nearerand nearer, 
and a great animal with swinging sides, 
panting terribly, ran clumsily by, 
followed by a bare-legged boy, whose 
thudding feet sounded loud on the 
beaten path. Ardelia shrank against 
the wall with a cry that brought Mrs. 
Slater to her side. 

“ There, there, Delia, it’s only a cow. 
She won’t hurt you. She gives the 
milk—”’ Ardelia shuddered—“ and the 
butter, to6. Here’s some bread and 
butter for you. We've had our supper, 
but I thought the sleep would do you 
more good.” 

Still shaken by the shock of that 
panting, hairy beast, Ardelia put out 
her hand for the bread and butter, and 
ate it greedily. Then she stretched 
her cramped limbs and looked over the 
umbrella. On the porch sat a bearded 
man in shirt-sleeves and stockinged feet, 
his head thrown back against his chair, 
his mouth open. He snored andibly. 
Tipped back in another chair, his feet 
raised and pressed against one of the 
supports of the porch roof, sat a 
younger man. He was not asleep, for 
he was smoking a pipe, but he was as 


motionless as the other. Curled up on 
the steps was the boy who had brought 
them from the station. Occasionally 
he patted a mongrel collie beside him, 
and yawning, stretched himself, but he 
did not speak. 

‘* That’s Mr. Slater,” said the woman 
softly, ‘“‘and the young man is my 
oldest son, William. Henry brought 
you up with the team. They’re out in 
the field all day, and they get pretty 
tired. It gets nice an’ cool out here by 
evenin’, don’t it?” 

She leaned back and rocked silently 
to and fro, and Ardelia waited for the 
events of the evening. There were 
some. She wondered why the gas was 
not lit in all that shadowy darkness, 
why the people didn’t come along. 
She felt scared and lonely. Now that 
her stomach was filled, and her nerves 
refreshed by her long sleep, she was in 
a condition to realise that aside from 
all bodily discomfort she was sad—very 
sad. A new, unknown depression 
weighed her down. It grew steadily, 
something was happening, something 
constant and mournful—what? Sud- 
denly she knew. It was a steady, re- 
current noise, a buzzing, monotonous 
click. Now it rose, now it fell, accentu- 
ating the silence dense about it. 

“ Zig-a-zig! Zig-a-zig!” then a rest. 

“ Zig-a-zig! Zig-a-xig-a-zig!” 

She looked restlessly at Mrs. Slater. 
“Wha’s ’at ?” she said. 

“That? Oh, those arekatydids. I 
s’pose you never heard ’em, that’s a 
fact. Kind o’ cozy, I think. Don’t 
you like ’em ?” 

“* Naw,” said Ardelia. 

Another long silence intervened. 
The rocking-chair swayed back and 
forth, and Mrs. Slater snored. Little 
bright eyes glowed and disappeared, 
now high, now low, against the dark. 
It will never be known whether Arde- 
lia thought them defective gaslights or 
the flashing changing electricsigns that 
add colour to the night advertisements 
of her native city, for contrary to all 
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fictional precedent, she did 
not inquire with interest 
what they were. She did 
not care, in fact. 

After half an hour of the 
katydids, William spoke. 

** Nick Damon’s helpin’ 
in the south lot t’day,” he . 
observed. 

“Was he?” asked his 
mother, pausing a moment 
in her rocking. 

** Yep.” 

Again he smoked, and 
the monotcnous clamour 
was uninterrupted. ; 

“ Zig-a-zig! Zig-zig! 
Zig-a-zig-a-zig !” 

Slowly, against the back- 
ground of this machine- 
like clicking, there grew 
other sounds, weird, un- 
happy, far away. 

“* Wheep, wheep, wheep !”’ 

This was a high, thin 
crying. 

* Buroom! Brrroom! broom!” 

This was low and resonant 
solemn. Ardelia scowled. 

** What’s ’at ?”’ she asked again. 

“‘That’s the frogs. Bull-frogs and 
peepers. Never heard them, either, 
did ye? Well, that’s what they are.” 

William took his pipe out of his 
mouth. 

““Come here, sissy, ’s’ I'll tell y’ a 
story,” he said lazily. 

Ardelia obeyed, and glancing timo- 
rously at the shadows, slipped around 
to his side. 

“Onc't they was an ol’ feller comin’ 
‘long cross-lots, late at night, an’ he 
came to a pond, an’ he kinder stopped 
up an’ says to himself, ‘ Wonder how 
deep th’ ol’ pond is, anyhow ?’” He was 
just a leetle—well, he’d had a drop too 
much, y’ see-——”’ 

“ Had a what ?” interrupted Ardelia. 

** He was sort of rollin’ ’round—he 
didnt know just what he was 
doin’-—”’ 
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** He snored audibly.” 


“Oh! Jagged!” said Ardelia com- 
prehendingly. 

*T guess so. 
singin’ out, ‘Knee deep ! 
Knee deep !’”’ 

William gave a startling imitation 
of the peepers ; his voice was a high, 
shrill wail. 

““* Oh, well,’ s’ he, ‘’f it’s just knee 
deep I'll wade through,’ a’ he starts in. 

** Just then he hears a big fellow sing- 
in’ out, ‘ Better go rrrround! Better go 
rrround ! Bettergoround !”’ 

William rolled out a vibrating bass 
note that startled the bull-frogs them- 
selves. 

“* Lord!’ says he, ‘is it s’ deep ’s 
that? Well, I'll go round, then. ‘N’ 
off he starts to walk around. 

“** Knee deep! Knee deep! Knee deep!’ 
says the peepers. 

‘An’ there it was. Soon’s he’d start 
to do one thing, they’d tell him another. 
Make up his mind he couldn't, so he 
stands there still, they do says, askin’ 
‘em every night which he'd better do.” 


An’ he heard a voice 
Knee deep! 
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“Stands where?” Ardelia looked 
fearfully behind her. 
** Oh, I d’know. 

mebbe.” 

Again he smoked, and the younger 
boy chuckled. 

Time passed by. To Ardeliait might 
have been minutes, hours or generations. 
An unspeakable boredom, an ennui that 
struck to the roots of her soul, possessed 
her. Her muscles twitched from ner- 
vousness. Her feet ached and burned 
in the stiff boots. 

Suddenly Mr. Slater coughed and 
arose. ‘* Well, guess I'll be gettin’ to 
bed,” he said. ‘‘ Come on, boys. Hello, 
little girl! Come to visit with us, 
hey ? Mind you don’t pick poison 

vine.’ 

He shuffled into the house, and the 
boys followed him in silence. Mrs. 
Slater led Ardelia upstairs into a little 
hot room, and told her to get into bed 
quick, for the lamp drew the mosqui- 
toes. 

Ardelia kicked off her shoes and ap- 
proached the bed distrustfully. It sank 
down with her weight and smelled hot 
and queer. Rolling off, she stretched 
herself on the floor, and lay there dis- 
consolately. Sharp, quick stabs from 
the swarming mosquitoes stung her to 
rage; she tossed about, slapping at 
them with’exclamations that would 
have shocked Mrs. Slater. The eternal 
chatter of the katydids maddened her. 
She could not sleep. Across the swamp 
came the wail of the peepers. 

“ Knee-deep! Knee-deep! Knee-deep!” 

At home the hurdy-gurdy was play- 
ing, the women were gossipping on 
every step, the lights were everywhere 
—the blessed fearless gaslights—the 
little girls were dancing in the breeze 
that drew in from the East River, Old 
Dutchy was giving Maggie Kelly an 
olive. Ardelia slapped viciously at a 
mosquito on her hot cheek, heard a 
great June bug flopping into the room 
through the loosely waving netting, and 
burst into tears of pain and fright, 


Out in that swamp 


wrapping her head tightly in her ging- 
ham skirt. 

In the morning Miss Forscythe came 
over to inquire after her charge’s health, 
accompanied by another young lady. 

“How do you do, my dear ?”’ said 
the new lady kindly. “ How terribly 
the mosquitoes have stung you! What 
makes you stay in the house, and miss 
the beautiful fresh air? See that great 
plot of daisies—does she know that she 
can pick all she wants, poor little thing ? 
I suppose she never had a chance! 
Come out with me, Ardelia, and let’s 
see which can pick the biggest bunch.” 

And Ardelia, fortified by ham and 
eggs, went stolidly forth into the grass 
and silently attacked the daisies. 

In the middle of her bunch the new 
young lady paused. ‘‘ Why Ethel, she 
isn’t barefoot!” she cried. ‘Come 
here, Ardelia, and take off your shoes 
and stockings directly. Shoes and 
stockings in the country! Now you'll 
know what comfort is,” as she unlaced 
the boots rapidly on the porch. 

“Oh, she’s been barefoot in the 
city,” explained Miss Forscythe, ‘ but 
this will be different, of course.” 

And so it was, but not in the sense 
she intended. To patter about bare- 
legged on the bare, safe pavement, was 
one thing ; to venture unprotected into 
that waving, tripping tangle was 
another. She stepped cautiously upon 
the short grass near the house, and 
with jaw set and narrowed lids felt her 
way into the higher growth. The 
ladies clapped their hands at her happi- 
ness and freedom. Suddenly she 
stopped, she shrieked, she ciawed the 
air with outspread fingers. Her face 
was grey with terror. 

“Oh, gee! Oh, gee!” she screamed. 

** What is it, Ardelia, what is it ?” 
they cried, lifting up their skirts in 
sympathy. ‘A snake?” 

Mrs. Slater rushed out, seized Ardelia, 
half rigid with fear, and carried her to 
the porch. They elicited from her as 
she sat with her feet tucked under her 
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and one hand convulsively clutching 
Mrs. Slater’s apron that something had 
nestled by her, ‘‘ down at the bottom,” 
that it was slippery, that she had 
stepped on it, and wanted to go home. 

“Toad,”” exclaimed Mrs. Slater 
briefly. ‘‘ Only a little hop-toad, Delia, 
that wouldn’t harm a baby, let alone a 
big girl nine years old, like you.” 

But Ardelia, chattering with nervous- 
ness, wept for her shoes, and sat high 
and dry ina rocking-chair for the rest 
of the morning. 

“She’s a queer child,” Mrs. Slater 
confided to the young ladies. ‘“‘ Nota 





to-morrow, Miss Forscythe, and s’she, 


‘Oh, the Dago picnic,’ s’she, ‘ will they 
have Tony’s band ?’ 

‘“* She don’t seem to take any int'rest 
in farm, like those Fresh Air children, 
either. I showed her the hens an’ the 
eggs, an’ she said it was a lie about the 
hens layin’’em. ‘ What d’you take one 
for?’ s’she. The idea! Then Henry 
milked the cow, to show her—she 
wouldn't believe that, either—and with 
the milk streamin’ down before her, 
what do you s’pose she said? ‘ You 
put it in,’ ’s’she. I never should a 
believed that, Miss Forscythe, if I 


““* Oh gee!’ she screamed.” 


drop of anything will she drink but cold 
tea. It don’t seem reasonable to give 
it to her all day, and I won’t do it, so 
she has to wait till meals. She makes 
a face if I say milk, and the water tastes 
slippery, she says, and salty-like. She 
won't touch it. I tell her it’s good well 
water, but she just shakes her head. 
She’s stubborn’s a bronze mule, that 
child. Just mopesaround. ’S’morning 
she asked me when did the parodes go 
by. I told her there wa’n’t any but 
the circus, an’ that had been already. 
I tried to cheer her up, sort of, with 
that Fresh Air picnic of yours 
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hadn't heard it.” 

‘*Oh, she’ll get. over it,’’ said Miss 
Forscythe easily, “ just wait a few days. 
Good-bye, Ardelia, eat a good supper.” 

But this Ardelia did not do. She 
gazed fascinated at Mr. Slater, who 
loaded his fork with cold queer peas, 
shot them into his mouth, and before 
disposing of them ultimately added to 
them half a slice of rye bread and a 
great gulp of tea in one breath, repeat- 
ing this operation at regular intervals 
in voracious silence. She regarded 
William, who consumed eight large 
molasses cookies and three glasses of 
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frothy milk, as a mere after thought to 
the meal, gulping furiously. He never 
spoke. Henry she dared not look at, 
for he burst into laughter whenever she 
did, and cried out, “ You put it in! 
You put it in!” which irritated her 
exceedingly. But she knew'that he 
was biting great round bites out of 
countless slices of buttered bread, and 
in utter silence. Now Ardelia had 
never in her life eaten in silence. Mrs. 
Fahey, when eating, gossiped and 
fought alternately with Mr. Fahey’s 
old, half-blind mother ; her son Danny, 
in a state of chronic dismissal from his 
various “jobs,” sang, whistled, and 
performed clog dances under the table 
during the meal; their neighbour 
across the narrow hall shrieked her 
comments, friendly or otherwise; and 
all around and above and below, re- 
sounded the busy noise of the crowded, 
clattering city street. It was the 
breath in her nostrils, the excitement 
of her nervous little life, and this cold- 
blooded stacking took away her appe- 
tite, never large. 

Through the open door the buzz of 
the katydids was beginning tentatively. 
In the intervals of William’s gulps a 
faint bass note warned them from the 
swamp. 

“ Better go rrround ! Better go round!” 

Mrs. Slater filled their plates in 
silence. Henry slapped a mosquito 
and chuckled interiorly at some remi- 
niscence. A cow-bell jangled sadly out 
of the gathering dusk. 

Ardelia’s nerves strained and snapped. 
Her eyes grew wild. 

“For Gawd's sake, talk !’”’ she cried 
sharply. ‘‘ Are youse dumbies.” 


The morning dawned fresh and fair ; 
the trees and the brown turf smelled 
sweet, the homely barnyard noses 
brought a smile to Miss Forscythe’s 
sympathetic face, as she waited for 
Ardelia to join her in a drive to the 
station. But Ardelia did not smile. 
Her eyes ached with the great, green 
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glare, the strange scattered objects, 
the long unaccustomed vistas. Her 
cramped feet wearied for the smooth 
pavements, her eyes hungered for the 
dear familiar din. She scowled at the 
winding, empty road ; she shrieked at 
the passing oxen. 

At the station Miss Forscythe shook 
her limp little hand. 

“Good-bye, dear,” she said. ‘I'll 
bring the other little children back with 
me. You'll enjoy that. Good-bye.” 

“I’m comin’, too,”’ said Ardelia. 

“Why, no dear—you wait for us. 
You'd only turn round and come right 
back, you know,”’ urged Miss Forscythe, 
secretly touched by this devotiun to 
herself. 

““Come back nothin’,” said Ardelia 
doggedly. ‘ I’m going home.” 

* Why, why, Ardelia! Don’t you 
really like it?” 

‘** Naw, it’s too hot.”’ 

Miss Forscythe stared. ’ 

** But, Ardelia, you don’t want to go 
back to that horrible smelly street ? 
Not truly?” 

‘* Betcher life I do!” said Ardelia. 

The train steamed in; Miss For- 
scythe mounted the steps uneasily ; 
Ardelia clinging to her hand. 

“It’s so lovely and quiet,” the young 
lady pleaded. 

Ardeliashuddered. Again sheseemed 
tohearthat fiendish, mournful wailing: 

“Knee deep! Knee deep! Knee deep!” 

““It smells so good, Ardelia! All 
the green things! ” 

Good! That hot, rustling breeze of 
noon-day, that damp and empty even- 
ing wind. 

They rode in silence. But the jar 
and jolt of the engine made music in 
Ardelia’s ears; the crying of the hot 
babies, the familiar jargon of the news- 
boy : 

““N’Yawk moyning paypers! Woyld; 
Joynal!”’ were a breath from home to 
her little cockney heart. 

They pushed through the great station, 
they climbed the steps of the elevated 
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track, they jingled on a cross-town car. 
And at a familiar corner Ardelia slipped 
loose her hand, uttered a grunt of joy, 
and Miss Forscythe looked for her in 
vain. She was gone. 

But late in the evening, when the 
great city turned out to breathe, and 
sat with opened shirt and loosened 
bodice on the dirty steps; when the 
hurdy-gurdy executed brassy scales and 
the lights flared in endless sparkling 
rows; when the trolley groups at the 
corner pierced the air and feet tapped 
cheerfully down the cool stone steps of 
the beer-shop, Ardelia, bare-footed and 
abandoned, nibbling at a section of 
bologna sausage, secure in the hope of 
an olive to come, cake-walked insolently 





with a band of little girls behind a 
severe policeman, mocking his stolid 


gait, to the delight of Old Dutchy, 
who beamed approvingly at her 
prancings. 


“ Ja, ja, you trow out your feet good. 
Some day one pay to see you, no? 
You like to got back already ?” 

Ardelia performed an audacious pas 
seul and reached for her olive. 

** Ja, danky shun, Dutchy,” she said 
airly, and as the hurdy-gurdy moved 
away, and the olio of the station band 
began to run up and down the scale, 
she sank upon her cool step, stretched 
her toes and sighed. 

** Gee!”’ she murmured, 
the place!” 


“ N’Yawk’s 
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